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propriety to be likened to those very Bush 
he waggonus, groaning unmusically at every 
Ir was an agreeable neighbourhood, doubt-| motion, and needing strong beeves to draw 
less ; no reasunable person could gainsay it.|it. Why the great Berline, which that poor 
Albeit that it was to be reached by coaching | Louis lumbered off in, was to this a peram- 
process only ; an effete vehicle of that order, | bulator. 

which had once proudly taken the royal| ~There was a town, to be sure, called 
mail upon its back, and been tooled (such, 1; market, much by the same title as Miss 
believe, is the appropriate expression) ram-| Begley wears her Honourable prefix, that is, 
pant into the little market-town, now per-| by courtesy. It was customary to delude 
forming bi-weekly journeys, and degraded’ one’s self with such pleasing figments as send- 
into a pair-horse stage, altogether a most) ing into the market-town—going for it to 
inglorious show! Albeit, also, that the dwell-| the market-town, without reaping substan- 
ings of the inhabitants (alluding, of course, to| tial profit from such excursions. It was often 
the persons of quality of the place) are} bootless, the pure sending for meat even; 
shaken down in a loose, scattered fashion ;| that article being supplied in a fitful, spas- 
much as are the dwellings of near and dear | modic fashion, there being 
neighbours in the backwoods, whose squat-' at another quite a famine. 
tings are within an easy morning’s run of! quality believed heartily 
gay from twenty to forty miles. Thus all| town. 

our Brookrudder high-life, when purposing}. At periodic intervals there was spread at 
visit to brother swells, might fairly think of| the apex of one of the triangles, a sad and 
getting out the heavy waggon and yoking to} solemn banquet, cold and buckram-like, akin 
the oxen, and regularly victualling the great| to those awful refections spread for guests 
machine, just as squatting brethren must| who have journeyed from a distance to assist 
do. Thus, The Roost, residence of Major) at an interment. Starch seemed to overlay 
Whilkers and the Lady Diana Whilkers his| these dread solemnities plentifully ; those 
wife, lay a good eight miles away from/|furnished by Major and the Lady Diana 
Berrystown ; abode of the unmarried ladies! Whilkers especially ; the games of these noble 
Timbles ; who, by a pleasing turn of speech,| persons being distinguished by a sadder 
are supposed to devote their lives to the/flavour. ‘The bier was garnished with a 
occupation of spinning. These abodes, with| melancholy state ; and men, attached to the 
Tibblesbarn, which, as all the parish knows, is| waiting interest, with countenances composed 
the residence of the Reverend Henry Caiphas,|to an expression of poignant grief, did their 
Vicar, as also of Mrs. Caiphas, who boils| part of the ceremonial in a manner highly 
down annually whole caldrons of preserves,| impressive. No wonder; for those mourners 





at one time a glut, 
But Brookrudder 
in their market- 








in the most surprising manner, and of the 
Misses Caiphas (3), who sing so ravishingly, 
form but the three apices of a triangle, dis- 
tant each from the other, say from six to ten 
miles, Again, this sacerdotal homestead, 
taken with that of Galenio Smith, F.R,C.S.L,, 
and the cottage, well-known sanctuary of 
a sprig of nobility, the Honourable Miss 
Begley, made up another triangle. In this 
fashion were the houses sprinkled over Brook- 
rudder, very much after the procedure of the 
Honourable the Board of Ordnance. On the 
whole, therefore, this trigonometrical position 
necessitated a prodigious deal of Bush travel- 
ling. The family coach, by the way, which 
took about the Begley sprig on occasions of 
sumptuous banqueting, was indee!, with 





were brought down special, as it were, from 
a remote manufacturing city, at enormous 
charge; whence, too, came the monster 
turbot and the baked meats. At which 
distinguished board met together all the 
triangular apices, once in the year usually, 
excepting only some new settlers, whose 
papers were not properly countersigned, and 
who were justly suspected to be of the lees— 
the sediment, you understand, of society. 
There was a talk of drawing a line some- 
where ; and it passed right under the nose of 
the new settlers: of which line the Lady 
Diana Whilkers, as was indeed only fitting, 
held one end, and the Honourable Miss 
Begley the other; contriving between them 
to give it a gentle, vibratory motion to 
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parties unmirdfal of their distance. Over’ 


the line were to be seen the simpering 
features of the Reverend Alfred Hoblush, 
curate to the Reverend Henry Caiphas; who 
found pastoral board and lodging at a real 
farmhouse, with practicable churns, tiles, 
and stirring platters ; which had inside brisk, 
pippin-cheeked farmer’s daughters, and fresh 
new milk and butter, and that sort of thing. 
The Reverend gentleman’s lively sketches of 
Nomade, with which he was always well 
furnished, gave great entertainment to the 
noble persons who had time to sit at this 
board. In this agricultural life he found an 
exquisite pleasure ; rising with the lark, and 
going abroad to the fields with the farmer 
and his men. But touching the books and 
the book-club all this while ? 

That idea was engendered in the brain of 
the Reverend Alfred Hoblush. It sprang 
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armed and bristling, digested complete and | 


nicely organised, from the cerebral pulp of 
that gentleman, It was his infant: of him 
begotten. Books did reach to this country 
through various channels; but they came 
only by way of driblets, in a slow trickle. 


A new work, of not older date than a double | 


twelvemonth, has been found lying, like a 
meteoric stone in a field, at stray houses, 
folk wondering how it got there. But, on the 
whole, there was excessive drought in the 
land; the wells of light reading were all 
dried up; the country was athirst. The 
neighbourhood desired to be filled; so the 
Reverend Hoblush laid himself to the work. 
The whole neighbourhood at once gave in 
their adhesion, and moneys were voted en- 
thusiastically, Was it not, indeed, enough 
that the Lady Diana Whilkers had given the 
royal assent? whose gentle but imperfectly 
furnished bosom this one motive insensibly 
swayed in the business; namely, that the 
Honourable Agnes Dewlap (at whose routs 
in London you may oceasionally see the 
Lady Diana) writes the divinest novels; the 
most marvellous delineations of fashiouable 
human nature; the most brilliant photographs 
of Ton. Pressure of this sort, no doubt, 
influences the Lady Diana; especially, as to 
qualify for the routs, she has to pass searching 
competitive examination in the text books 
mentioned; and, on a late occasion, went 
nigh to being utterly turned back. Through a 
Dewlap cloud, then, she looked at the thing. 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush sits at the little 
walnut table of her ladyship’s boudoir. 
There has been a committee appointed, so as 
to secure a small working body ; and some- 
how everybody has gotten upon the committee. 
Reverend Altred Hoblush, then, kindly con- 
sents to act as corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, committee-man, working-man ; in 
short, will do everything. He is now drawing 
up the code Hoblush; the library pandects ; 
and my Lady Diana overlooks the business 
from the sofa, 

“Plenty of Miss Dewlap’s charming things,” 


(Condaeted by 


calls my lady, very langnidly from the sofa ; 
“she is the only person worth reading now- 
a-days.” rt tae 

“J will take care of that, dear Lady Dj,” 
responds the Reverend Hoblush, from his 
walnut table. 

He had put himself in communication with 
a famous metropolitan house—the well known 
Bowler’s — who, as even street-children 
are aware, has near to half a million of 
volumes annually undergoing detrition or 
light-thumbing process. At the end of the 
year, you could get all manner of surplus 
copies from Bowler for the merest song (it 
must not be taken that he is such an ardent 
admirer of vocalisation that he will part 
with his volumes on the performance of an 
aria), and discourses unctuously, and in arich 
manner, of “fresh copies” being constantly 
supplied. 

From Bowler’s had been forwarded (gratai- 
tously) a neat publication, entitled Hints fer 
the Formation of Book Societies, in which 
were set out the strange advantages derivable 
form fortuitous concourse of atoms in this 
matter of book-clubs. Here, again, in this 
instance, it would seem, that the books weve 
to be presented almost in return for a little 
more singing. You might elect to be finst- 
class, second-class, or third-class, as though 
on arailway; but it was note-worthy that 
the literary aliment provided in the two last 
categories, was of that hard, deal-board, 
cushionless character which was to have the 
result, as in locomotive institutions, of 
driving passengers into the first-class, In- 
toxicating banquets were provided for such 
privileged mortals. They might gorge and 
swell themselves with the new and ehoieest 
works ; they might riot, so to speak, in fresh 
uncut periodicals, and roll themselves, swine- 
like, in a rich mud of reviews. They had but 
to ask and to have. 

Did not Bowler all but insinuate that these 
glorious customers should but fancy the most 
recent Coptic pamphlet; he would have a 
courier, spurring day and night, to fetch it! 
Our Brookrudder society became first-class, 
of course. Post-office order remitted and 
payable to J. C. Bowler and Company, 
Crescent Buildings, E.C., would oblige. 

Reverend Alfred Hoblush forwards the 
amount enthusiastically ; but, out of his own 
proper fuuds—Dun Lady Diana? Monstrous! 

It was a beautiful evening, somewhere to- 
wards the close of the first half of the present 
century, when the settingsun was pouring down 
its departing glories azlant the trees, in @ 
manner altogether Jacobinical or G. Prince 
Regent fashion, when there might have been 
observed—it is certain, moreover, that it was 
observed—a heavy-laden stagecoach entermg 
the (market) town of Brookrudder. The 
person who might and did observe this 
curious phenomenon was a person who, from 
his peculiar garb, might have been securely 
written down as belonging to the sacerdotal 
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order. He is observed interrogating the | fiction or improving matter, as he (or she) 
eoachman ; who seems to re-assure him by a/shall think fit: the Secretary being em- 
| pod. Then is presently lifted down to the | powered to choose a certain number—such 








| agitated priest, a small corded chest of a] 
| bright green complexion, with a conspicuous 
Jabel pasted on it. He essays to lift it, 
but vainly. It is borne on men’s shoulders 
to a conveyance that waits hard-by. It was 
| taken incontinently to the residence of my 
Lady Diana. It was laid upon the floor ; it 
was uncorded ; it was unlocked, A moment 
of terrible suspense succeeded. <A delicious 
aroma, as of concentrated sweets sent down 
from Bond Street, essence more grateful than | 
Frangipani or Patchouli, was exhaled from | 
the square green—a sort of hot-pressed 
laundry flavour. 
They were taken out one by one, those 
books sent by Bowler. Everything ordered 
| had come—divine Bowler—duck of a man! 
But, strange to say, there was a deluge, as it | 
were, of Honourable Mrs. Dewlap’s works. 
Would it be putting the thing too broadly 
tosay, that the whole chest overflowed with 
them—ran over its edges with these delicious | 
oducts of the Honourable female’s brain ? | 
No wonder, indeed, that dark suspicion 
entered into the minds of some that Bowler 
| was exuberantly glad to have such a call; 
these noble productions crowding inconve- 





as he thinks will, on the whole, suit the 
general taste of the members.” Profoundest 
policy breathed through this proviso ; and to 
its proper workiug came this hindrance at 
the very outset. For had not each member 
selected his or her work with all care ? Miss 
Begley choosing The Fighting Hopeful ; or, 
Memorials of Captain E. C. Wigbear (twenty- 
filth thousand), who fell, as we know, in the 


| late war; and the Misses Caiphas that droll 


book (illustrated) which Captain Tilbury, 
R.H.A., had mentioned to them, entitled 
Pampkins and Melons, with the caricatures 
of which a brother officer of Captain ‘Tilbury’s 
Own, had something to do? And did not 
Caiphas, the Reverend, himself name Barrabas 
on the Thessalonians; really one of the pro- 
foundest things in that line; with lighter 
fry, in pamphlet shape, as Perry’s Second 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Tweakminster ; 
Fourth Letter on Tithes, by Reverend E. 
Perry ; Perry’s Reply tothe Answer of the Reve- 
rend H. B. Wilson’s to a Letter of the Reve- 
|rend E. Perry: the Reverend Henry Caiphas 
| holding that there was no man in England 
| who could write like Perry? Again, had 
not Whilkers himself named The Life and 


niently, and needing airing sadly. There| Letters of the Right Honourable Babington 

| they were, however, by the yard measure ;| Ogle, the well-known statesman, edited by 
| 8 many cubic feet, as it were, of the|his grandson, Edward Stoney Ogle, M.P., 
Honourable Mrs. Dewlap. together with the Speeches of another states- 
Which delighted most? “The Plebeian’s|man? And had not Alfred Hoblush himself, 
Daughter,” who, by tne way, as all the world | in pursuance of the powers given him by the 

| knows, proved not to be a-plebeian’s duugiiter, | statute, selected The Poems of Benison ; 
but a real off-shoot of ope of the noblest,| the newest four volumes of the clever Poli- 
erless families. Sweet things! Exquisitely | tical Baronet; the Diary of Miss Grace 
Eeled ! Than whieh, if there was a thing | 'Todhunter, who was conspicuous at the Court 
| more sweetly done, it was surely Fashion and | of the Prince Regent, and was a famous 





| Peeling, in which there was a tenderness and | toast ? 
| a graceful treatment rarely compressed in | 
handsome green cloth covers, with decent 
gilt lettering on the back ! 

Why dwell on others but the newest things 
| of all—The Languishing of the Heart, by | 
| the author of Fashion and Feeling, The | 
| Plebeian’s Daughter, &. &e. &c. London: 
_ Bowler and Company, Universal Circulating 
| Library?’ There was a review or two; a} 
| volume of Scientific Travels ; 2 Memoir of the | 
late Daniel Budge, some time minister of | 
Zion Chapel; the very newest work on| 
| Electricity ; a volume of Mr. Grote’s History ; 
‘the learned German’s well-known Researches | 
in Ethnology, together with the Remains 
(literary, of course) of the late Henry | 
Bunter, M.D., F.R.S. 

The Lady Diana was gratified by the selec- | 
tion, Bowler having looked to her specially : 
but the main point was behind. How were 
the treasures to be distributed 7? Was there 
not a by-law (number fourteen in the 





All these things had been chosen with the 
nicest care and acumen ; and yet in the box 
they were—not ! 

A grievous disappointment at outset; 
scarcely soothed by an apologetic despatch 
from Bowler, to this tune, that in spite of 
“fresh copies added daily”—nay, hourly—the 


| demand could not be kept down: and by one 


of those queer, ludicrous mischances that 
embarrass human wishes, the very works 
named in the list were precisely the works 
upon which this terrible run lay. 

The stumbling-block now for the Reverend 
Alfred was the task of distribution, The 
Lady Diana, on her sofa, was deep already in 
Fashion and Feeling. But how was it to be 
with the others ? 

After a night of racking thought, this was 
his conclusion. To Miss Begley, who had 
required the Memorials of the young soldier 
(twenty-fifth thousand), went, instead, the 
Memoir of the late Daniel Budge, some time 








elaborate Code Hoblush) to the effect that minister of Zion Chapel. To the Misses 
“every member should have the right of Caiphas, who had thirsted for the facetious 
selecting for him or herself one work, of Pumpkins and Melons, there arrived the 
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Ethnological Researches of the learned Ger- 
man : to their good parent was allowed the 
usor of the Remains of the admired Henry 
Bunter, M.D. (with anatomical plates), in 
lieu of the vigorous Perry Letiers. The 
Scientific Travels, with meteorological tables, 
temperatures, age of the moon, &c. &., it is 
well known reached a widow member of the 
society, While the great Mr. Whilkers was 
ut off with light magazines! Wretched 
Joblush! Well may you chant Ai! ai! from 
the Greek chorus, in the dead of the night. 
For only conceive for an instant how it 
stood with that Honourable sprig, Miss 
Begley. Not so long before, there had been 
a tart discussion betwixt her and Reverend 
Hoblush on matters of religion, and with 
an antagonistic fury. That divine, it was 
whispered, fancied exceedingly the air of 
Saint Barnabas; was not disinclined to the 
burning of artificial light: but the Honour- 
able Virgin! Was not her cousin the scrip- 
tural Bishop of Mull and Skye? Conceive, 


then, be it said again, when the Remains of 


Reverend Daniel Budge, some time minister of 
Zion Chapel—the wildest of dissenters, a 
straggler in doctrine, an unctuous open air 
divine—who before now had not grown dizzy 
upon a mild elevation of a tub—was sent to 
her, with Reverend Alfred Hoblush’s com- 
pliments! Wretched man! Ai! ai! for 
thee again! Better thou hadst never been 
born! 

It is almost superfluous to mention, that the 
name of the Honourable Virgin was at once 
peremptorily withdrawn. In her just excite- 
ment, she demanded restitution of moneys ; 
forgetful, good soul! that she had omitted 
handing in to the Honorary Secretary the 
amount of her yearly subscription. 

Again, how was it with the Misses Caiphas ? 
Had not Captain Tilbury been bidden ex- 
pressly to dinner, to give a lecture, as it were, 
upon Pumpkins and Melons, and to point 
out resemblances to brother oflicers in the 
illustration? Was it wonderful that the 
gloom aud ill-humour of the Captain settled 
with interest upon the devoted head of 
Hoblush? Ai! ai! once more for the 
miserable curate! When he got alone among 
the infuriated damsels they went nigh to 
tearing him in pieces with those gentle 
tongues of theirs. 

At the next committee meeting there was 
a storm—a riot. Hoblush was mobbed as at 
& railway meeting. 
mind, every mau and woman shrieked to 
have his or her money back. They had never 
paid; but the trusting Hoblush had paid a 
whole year in advance. 

With time, things did not mend. 
the second box came only more lumber. 

But the result to Brookrudder society was 
the most disastrous part of the whole. That 
social system became of a sudden convulsed 
to its centre. It was shaken and broken into 
schism. Naturally enough, the Lady Diana 


With 
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In a strange absence of 
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Whilkers espoused—figuratively, of course 
the Reverend Alfred Hobluah, Naturally 
enough, too, the Honourable Virgin Begley, 
| weut into open hostility. The oriflamme wag 
unfurled, ‘There were two camps formed; 
to the one side or to the other, as they listed, 
men and women clove. Between the two 
stools, Reverend Alfred Hoblush fell to the 
ground and dislocated his back. 

In this fashion, the Brookrudder Book 
| Society became extinct, collapsing noisily, 
like a bursten wind-bag. d 


TEN ITALIAN WOMEN, 

In thirteen hundred and forty-seven the 
wife of Giacomo Benineasa, a poor dyer of 
Siena, became a mother for the twenty-fifth 
time, bringing into the world, as her present 
and last contribution to the Sienese popula 
tion, a pair of sickly little girls, one of whom 
died a few days after its birth; but the 
| other lived and became diseased and famous, 
From an early age this diseased, cataleptie 
child showed signs and symptoms of the 
extraordinary grace that was in her; at 
seven devoting herself to perpetual maiden- 
hood, beseeching the Blessed Virgin to give 
her son to her for a husband ; and at twelye 
importuning the Mantellate di Santo Donii- 
nico—tlhe Cloaked-Women of Saint Dominie 
—to receive her as one of them, so that she 
might more thoroughly carry out her vow, 
They, not being an inclosed order, but each 
living in her own house, had made it a striet 
rule to admit only widows and elderly per- 
sons among them; but, in consideration of 
the young Caterina’s piety and ugliness, they 
relaxed this rule for her benetit, granted her 
prayer, admitted her as a Mantellata, and, 
from that hour, the fortune of the various 
Dominican orders was made. Her confessor, 
too, the Blessed Raimondo di Capua, wasa 
Dominican, and in his clever hands young 
Caterina’s cataleptic availabilities were de- 
veloped to the utmost, and a blow struck ut 
the supremacy of the Franciscans from whith 
they havé never quite recovered. For this 
exaltation of the Dominicans, and conse- 
quent depreciation of their rivals, the Fran- 
ciscans, was the hidden political meaning ‘of 
the saintship of Caterina Benincasa, the dyer’s 
daughter of Siena. 

Opening into what was formerly the living 
room of the family, but which is now 4 
hallowed chapel with Virginea Domus en- 
graved above it, ingenuous visitors are still 
shown a small dark closet nine feet long by 
six wide, wherein is neither window nor 
chimney, neither light nor air, but whieh 
served Caterina for her bed-chamber all the 
years of her self-torturing life. Here, on the 
bare brick floor, resting her head on a stone 
pillow, the future saint indulged in her 
trances and her ecstacies, her catalepsy' aud 
her sufferings, her dreams, and her visions; 
an here she held her daily interviews with 
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her sacred husband, by which name _ her 
biographer and confessor designates the 
' Christus Consolator of men, 
Very early did Catherine begin the 
austerities aud penances which afterwards 
/ wade her so celebrated, and earned her 
canonisation by the church. At five years of 
age, in going up-stairs, she used to kneel at 
every step to the Virgin, Atsix she habi- 
| tually flogged herself, and encouraged other 
| children of her own age to do the same ; at 


seven she deprived herself of the largest half! 


| of her food, secretly giving it to her brother, 
_ or flinging it out to the cats; and, “at the same 
_ age, she would watch from the window to see 
| when a Dominican monk passed, and as soon 
as ever he had moved on, she used to run out 
| and kiss the spot on the pavement on which 
 hehad placed his feet,” 
At twelve, being then marriageable and 
| abominably dirty, her mother began to beg of 
her to comb her hair and wash her face 
| oftener. This she refused to do, until a 
| favourite married sister, one Bonaventura, 
| took her in hand, ‘To her entreaties the 
| young saint yielded, a very little way ; con- 
| descending sometimes to wash herself,and even 
to smooth her hair; but, soon repenting of 
| her complaisance as of a deadly sin, she 
| bemoaned her backsliding as bitterly as she 
| might have bemoaned a murder. In punish- 
| ment to Bonaventura for thus enticing the 
young saint to sin, the young saint declared 
that God had struck her with death in her 
| next confinement, aud was penetrated with 
| the truth and justice of the sentence, For 
| the future, Catherine was let alone in her 
| dirt; and soon after joined the order of 
| Cloaked Women. About this time she wholly 
| abandoned the use of animal food ; at fifteen 
she left off wine; at twenty she found 
| bread a heavy sin, and lived on uncooked 
vegetables, She slept only one quarter of 
an hour in the twenty-four, thrice a day 
flogged herself till the blood streamed down 
the lash ; remained for three years without 
speaking ; wore a chain of iron round her, 
and let it gradually eat into her flesh, 
Finally, she remained without food altogether, 
living on the holy sacraments alone. 
Very early, too, she began to have visions. 
At six years of age she saw in thesky a throne 
immediately over the Dominican Church with 
Christ sitting on it, dressed in Papal robes, 
accompanied by Saints Peter, Paul, and Jobn. 
Later came her daily conferences with her 
eternal spouse, who made himself her tutor, 
and taught her reading and writing, as well 
as theology and doctrine, afterwards marry- 
ing her in the presence of the Virgin, Saints 
John, Paul, and Dominic, and of David, “who 
had a harp on which he played very sweetly.” 
The marriage-ring had four great pearls set 
round a magnificent centre diamond, and 
hever afterwards left Catherine’s finger; 
though visible only to her, and invisible to 
all the world beside. 
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| One day, being in a trance before the altar, 
she suddenly flung herself into the attitude of 
| the cross, and there received the stigmata, or 
| the Five Wounds which hitherto none but 
Saint Francis had received. But the wounds 
were no more visible than was the wedding- 
ring or the purple garment, to the better satis- 
faction of faith, if not of sight and reason. The 
Franciscans were so annoyedatthis communis- 
ing of their speciality, that they procured a 
| decree whereby men were forbidden to assert 
the reception of the stigmata by Saint Cathe- 
| rine under pain of ecclesiastical censure. More 
;than once the dyer’s daughter strove with 
|her eternal spouse for sinners,—he on the 
| side of condemnation — she on that of love 
jand mercy. She prayed against death in 
|many instances when he was not wanted, 
jand beat him by a full length; she wrote 
expostulatory letters to the Pope and the 
| French Emperor, and induced the first- 
| named—Pope Gregory the Eleventh—to quit 
| Avignon and return to Holy Rome. 

| ,This was the life of Saint Catherine of 
|Siena, the saint whose marriage Murillo, 
Coreggio, and others have painted with such 
marvellous beauty, but he was simply a 
diseased “sensitive,” cataleptic, imaginative, 
not over-careful as to exactness, and an 
admirable tool in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous body like the Dominicans, ravening 
tor ecclesiastical power. 

We will not follow Mr, T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope (whose “ Decade of Italian Women ” we 
are quoting) through the intricate mazes of 
adventure and intrigue which marked the 
career of Catherine Sforza, but pass at once 
to when Catherine Sforza was dying in the 
convent, Vittoria Colonna was celebrating her 
marriage with Ferdinand Pescara. Brought 
up under the care of Costanza d’Avalos, 
Duchess of Francaville, one of the most cul- 
tured women of her generation, the young 

toman girl had full scope for the exercise of 
such intellectual faculties as she possessed, 
and was not likely to waste her powers for 
the want of proper training. She had the best 
the times could give: and the times were by 
no means poor or scant, so far as the Court 
of Naples went, under the political auspices 
of which she was reared by Costanza, on the 
rocky island of Ischia. The young Ferdinand 
Pescara was both handsome and accom- 
plished, and Vittoria Colonna was match- 
lessly beautiful ; and when each was nineteen, 
and their betrothal of fourteen years’ stand- 
ing was ended by marriage, the world said 
that a nobler pair never stood before the altar, 
than the two now wedded in the church 
at Ischia. Two happy years passed away, 
unchronicled and unnoted; Pescara was all 
that a young and gallant husband should be, 
and Vittoria was too peaceful and blessed to 
write poetry, which was the most noticeable 
fact in her career. Afterwards, when Pescara 
was away at the wars, she found her solace 
in the sonnets and odes which have made her 
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reputation. Her love for her husband was 
the only material passion of her life: when 
he was absent she consoled herself by 
thought and poetry. And as, during all the 
sixteen years of her married life, she was 
never agnin for long together in his company, 
she had plenty of time and occasion for the 
exercise of her speciality. After his death, 
that speciality took a wider range and bolder 
flights, and soon all Europe rung with the 
name of Viitoria Colonna, the intimate of 
Michael Angelo, and the friend and corre- 
spondent of all the celebrated men of the 
day. Since Sappho’s time, no woman has 
earned such a poetic reputation as Vittoria 
Colonna: and few women have passed 
through life with a fame so unsullied and a 
fame so pure as hers. Beautiful, young, 
celebrated, and a widow, she went on her 
way without a stain falling on her: suspicion 
never dared to lift its eyes to her pure face, 
and slander forgot to fling its poisoned darts 
when she was by. Imaginative, rather than 
passionate, and sentimental rather than 
fervid, she was one of the true Platonists of 
the time, a Petrarchist, bemoaning her dead 
cavalry captain in rhymes almost as sweet 
and to the full as fanciful, as the great 
master whom she delighted to imitate. She 
was a perfect specimen of the Italian literary 
woman of the day, and Mr. Trollope, whose 
book we are endeavouring to condense into 
our small pages, was right in placing her side 
by side with Catherine Sforza, the woman 
of action, and the embodiment of Italian 
politics, and in the section immediately pre- 
ceding Tullia d’Aragona, the literary petite 
mattresse ; also of true Italian growth. 

An arrant coquette was this Tullia 
d’Aragona: as indeed she could scarce fail 
to be, seeing whence came the mystery of 
her life—from the unlawful loves of Giulia 
of Ferrara, the Lais of her time, and Pietro 
Tagliavia d’Aragona, then a simple priest, 
but afterwards Archbishop of Pilerwia. 
Tullia inherited richly from both her parents. 
Her mother gave her the beauty, the passion, 
the unlicensed thought, the hot blood, the 


daring immorality, which marked her own) 


life ; and her father the wit and learning, 
the courtly bearing, the scholastic subtlety, 
and the high-bred accomplishments, which 
made him one of the most noted of the 
whole Cardinal] crew. And ‘Tullia improved 
on her inheritance. One of the most cele- 
brated of the poetesses then extant, and one 
of the most beautiful of the ladies light o’ 
love who ruled the Pontiff’s court and the 
Cardinals’ council chamber, she added to the 
paternal characteristics of either side, the 
still further likeness of falling into devotion 
and mass-going as she fell into wrinkles and 
decay; churchman-like, forbidding cakes and 
ale to all the world as soon as her own 
junketings were over. Tullia d’Aragona, the 
protégée of the banker Strozzi, and a score 
more such Don Juans, the loudest laugher at 
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'the broadest joke, and the boldest jester on 
unseemly themes—Tullia d’Aragona, when 
her lovers grew scarce and her hair turned 
grey, took up morality and modesty as a 
diversion of powers. Yor variety’s sake, she 
made herself the patroness of the saints, and 
the enemy of Boccaccio, at whose abominable 
|name she wishes all honest people to stop 
| their ears, and sign themselves with the sign 
of the Holy Cross, So she spent the last 
| days of her life, in the company of all sorts 
of virtuous and godly folks ; and died, when 
full of years and sanctity, the very model of 
a reformed rake,—the Christian and Catholic 
Lais of the Renaissance. 

A far different person was Olympia Morata, 
the daughter of old book-worm Morato, the 
friend of heresy, and that Curione who, 
one day, stripped the high altar of its trap- 
pings, and installed the Bible in their stead, 
Born in Ferrara, in the year fifteen hundred 
and twenty-six, just at the close of the sway 
of Alphonse d’Este, who married Lucrezia 
Borgia, and, from a nameless infamy trans- 
formed her to a saint, Olympia was early 
trained to classic learning and courtly bear- 
ing. For Hercules, Alphonso’s successor and 
eldest son, who had murried pale, plain Renée, 
daughter of Louis the Twelfth of France, 
| wanted a companion in study for his little 
|daughter Anna; and who so fit as the old 
scholar’s beautiful and learned child, the 
Tenth Muse, as poets called her in good 
terza rima? It was to a no very harmonious 
household that young Olympia was admitted, 
Duchess Renée, who had long been tepidly 

‘suspected of holding doctrines which Holy 
| Church maintained to be utterly corrupt and 
‘damnable, had now openly displayed her 
backsliding, Calvin himself, the arch enemy 
|of the tiara and all that it crowned, was dis- 
/covered in her apartments, disguised under 
| the name and state of Monsieur Charles 
d’Espeville; and from thenceforth Renée was 
“marked as infected,” and her life reduced 
| to little beyond a state of imprisonment, with 
worse than a state prison frowning gloomily 
| beyond, : 

Morata was not suspected of having 

‘heretical tendencies, else assuredly no such 
place as companion to the Princess Anna 
|would have been given to his child: for 
| Hercules was strict as to orthodoxy, however 
lax in other matters, and had a wholesome 
horror of the length of the Holy Father's 
larm. What his duchess, plain, pale Renée, 
| knew, is quite another matter. However, 
Olympia was tolerably indifferent to all the 
theological subjects under discussion, and 
| cared only to improve herself in her classical 
| studies, to give lectures in Greek and Latin 
on the various difficulties and characteristics 
| of her authors, and to imbue and penetrate 
| her mind so entirely with scholastic subtleties 
and classic erudition, as to become literally 
| More Greek than Italian, more pagan than 
| Christian. We may fancy the bright time 
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which this ardent, beautiful young creature 
had of it then. The idol of the court, the 
most popular lecturer of the city, the Tenth 
Muse of all the poets and scholars of her 
| aequaintance, petted by Duchess Renée, and 
| the familiar friend of young Anna—herself a 
famous scholar—life wore its rosiest colours 
| to Olympia Morata, and failure, sadness, and 
| sorrow were things unknown. ‘This brilliant 
| career lasted some eight years or so, until 
| Olympia was twenty-two; when the sudden 
| jlluess of her father, old Peregrino Morato, 
summoned her from her sunshiny existence 
at court, and hurried her to a sick room and 
poverty instead, But while Olympia was 
| tending that poverty-haunted sick bed, her 
| friend, companion, and pupil, the royal lady 
| Anna d'Este, was being married to Francis 
| of Lorraine ; and when, old Peregrino being 
dead, and her sad home-duties at an end, the 
Tenth Muse would have retaken her former 
position at court, she was met by a blank 
refusal, and even the detention of her gala 
wardrobe left behind her. The blow nearly 
beat her down. She had not only to lament 
the death of the tender father whose pride 
and darling she had been, but the loss of all 
her worldly property, with the sudden burden 
of a helpless family flung upon her for their 
sole support. A sick mother, three young 
sisters, and an infant brother—she must 
toil for these now, instead of holding forth in 
purest Attic on the graces of Hellenic poetry, 
orthe charms of the Hellenic gods; she must 
exchange her vivats of rapturous applause 
for the daily drudgery of domestic life, and 
the ignoble fight with the wolf that will 
prow] near the door. ° 

While Olympia had been the tenth muse 
in courtly robes, a young German student, 
one Andreas Griinthler, had dared to love, 
but not to woo. Now, when she had fallen 
into poverty and disrepute, the love that had 
not sought to offer worldly declension, was 
bold to proffer protection. Andreas Griinthler 
opened his heart, and Olympia did not dis- 
dain the revelation, In fifteen hundred and 
fifty she married her Teutonic lover; and 
wrote an ode of eight Greek verses on the 
occasion, After an absence of some munths, 
Griinthler returned to Ferrara to take his 
wife back with him to Germany and freedom 
ofthought: and when some friendly visits 
were paid, Olympia was settled in a happy, 
humble home of her own at Schweinfuarth, 
Hereshe discussed theology, wrote Latin letters 
to her friends, and refused to learn German ; 
here she had various household troubles with 
her clumsy German maidens ; and here she 
tasted, for the first time in her life, true and 
livinghappiness. Froma Muse she had become 
&Wwoman,and had gained incalculably by the 
change, But Schweinfurth was besieged in 
some quarrel, and soon pestilence broke out 
in the city. Griinthler was struck down, and 
Lothing but such love and watchful care as 


Olympia’s could have saved him. And then 
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the town was carried by aasault, and the 
poor inhabitants had to shelter themselves 
as they best could, Andreas and his wife 
escaped across the country, she swflerin 
from tertian fever, and almost naked ; an 
when they reached Erbach, where the good 
Countess of Erbach received them like her 
own kindred, she sank into an illness which 
every one expected would be her last. She 
rallied, however, and for a time seemed even 
recovered ; but her constitution had received 
a shock which was never overcome, They 
moved from Erbach to Heidelberg, where 
fortune began to smile on them again, in all 
but brave and beautiful Olympia’s health, 
Gently, slowly, and surely the loving wife 
and heroic friend sank to the rest that knows 
no breaking, saying, “1 cam searcely see you, 
my loved ones, but all round me there seem 
to be beautiful flowers,” as she quietly closed 
her eyes, and, seeming to fall asleep, died, 
She was only in her twenty-ninth year, but 
she was held in honour by every learned 
man in Europe; and few biographers give 
us such a lovely picture of unselfish devotion, 
and of womanly tenderness and love, as that 
of Olympia Morata, Her husband survived 
her only a very short time ; and her young 
brother Emilio, whom she had taken with 
her to Germany to educate, also died soon 
after of the plague. Their lives seem. to 
have been bound up in hers, and when she 
went—why should they stay ? 

Seven years after high-souled Olympia 
died, and two years before the birth of 
Shakespeare, namely, in fifteen hundred and 
sixty-two, was born Isabella Andreini—the 
Siddons, the Mars, the Rachel of her time, 
and its most noted dramatic author as well. 
Padua, her native city, enrolled her as one 
of the Intenti Academicians, where her name 
was L’Accesa, or the Inflamed One; while 
the company to which she and her husband 
Francesco belonged—for Francesco was: a 
comedian as well—was called I Gelosi, or the 
Jealous Ones; not a very amiable title, by 
the way! Every one was eager to exalt 
Isabella. Torquato Tasso wrote a sonnet on 
her ; Charles Emmanuel, of Savoy, spoke of 
her as the Decoro delle Muse and the Orna- 
mento dei Teatri; Ventura, of Bergamo, 
among many other fine things, called her the 
absolute queen of Italy, and the padrona of 
its princes; and, most singular of all, her 
husband held her as high as the rest, and 
was neither jealous of her fame as.a comedian, 
nor of the admiration she excited as @ 
woman. When she died he was desolate, 
and utterly inconsolable ; and she died when 
only forty-two years, old, having carried 
safely through a brilliant life, thickly strewn 
with temptations, a name unsullied by 
slander, and a character unstained by even 
levity: which is much to say of a beautiful 
Italian actress in the days of the Medici and 
the Borgias ! 

It is a pity as much cannot. be said for 
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Bianca Cappello, the daughter of a Venetian 
noble, whom Pietro Bonaventura, of Florence, 
a banker’s clerk, first led astray and induced 
to fly with him to Florence—he under the 
belief that the fair Bianca had an inalienable | 
fortune, she that he was one of the Salviati, | 
a noble, and no plebeian as he afterwards | 

roved to be. When Bianca was in hiding 
in Florence, under the ban of the Republic, 
and disowned by her angry father and his 
outraged peers, Francesco di Medici, Duke | 
Cosmo's eldest son, and the heir-apparent to 
the throne of Tuscany, found means to sce | 
her ; and very speedily consoled her for the 
mistake of her marriage, in the way most 
likely to banish all regard for that marriage 
from her heart and conscience. She was not 
long in deliberating on the offer made her ; 
for it did not take even hours before she 
accepted the gloomy, fitful, violent, and half- 
mad savage for her lover; both soon after 
binding themselves by a vow made before a| 
“sacred image,” that they would, when and | 
if ever they could, consolidate their present 
slippery and unsafe union by marriage. But 
for the present that was impossible; for 
Francesco was married to Joan of Austria ; 
and we have seen Bianca’s incumbrance in 
the shape of the young banker’s clerk. 
However, she, on her side, soon became 
free. Pietro, having affixed himself as the} 
notorious admirer of a certain notorious} 
noble widow, Cassandra Ricci, was stabbed | 
in the streets of Florence; while masked 
men entered the chamber of the too free and 
frail Cassandra, and strangled her in her bed. 
Thus the houour of the great Ricci family 
was satisfied, and Bianca a little more un- 
fettered. Indeed, everyone knew that both 
Francesco and Bianca had had their hands 
in the matter, and that Pietro had not died 
only to avenge the honour of the Ricci, but 
also to deliver the prince and his mistress 
from the burden of lis existence. Francesco, 
chiefly out of hatred to his brothers, who he 
knew would be his heirs, ardently desired a 
son. His wife, poor, proud, unlovely Joan of 
Austria, had only daughters, and his beauti- 
ful Bianca was childless. 

This was an unfathomable grief to both 
prince and mistress ; and Bianca went to all 
the cunning men, alchemists, magicians, and 
astrologers, in Europe, to try to remove 
this curse from her. Tono good. Nature 
obstinately denied her the blessing of another 
child, and her despair knew no _ bounds, 
At last she bethought herself of long 
months of fraud, a false sick-bed, and a sup- 
posititious child And she carried out her 
thought. Three women were bribed to 
promise to give up their coming children, 
should they prove to be sons; and from one 
of them was bought a certain boy, henceforth 
known as Don Antonio. Bianca did not 
accomplish her fraud without considerable 
trouble, and not a little danger: but at last 
Francesco was got out of the way; a small 
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(Conducted by 
bundle was hurried up the back-stairs ; and 
when the doting doited prince returned, 
new-born boy was shown him, and his whole 
being was filled with joy and gladness at the 
sight. He adopted the child as his own, 
lavished honours and dignities upon him, 
and publicly proclaimed him as his future 
heir, should not Joan present him with 
one more legitimately produced. Meanwhile 
sianca became afraid of her accomplices, 
Two of the women with whom she had bar. 
gained were murdered ; the third escaped by 
a warning. The go-between, a Bolognese 
woman, was sent back with honour and an 
escort to Bologna; but at a lonely turn of 
that Apennine road, when riding single file 
through a thick chestnut wood, she was fired 
at, but not killed. She lived long enough to 
reach Bologna, and make a judicial con- 
fession of the whole fraud; which was then 
immediately sent off to Cardinal Ferdinand, 
Francesco’s brother, his heir—failing any 
tnale issue—and Bianca’s steady and undying 
foe. ‘The details of the plot were then trans- 
mitted to the Grand Duke, who refused to 
believe them: when Bianca, playing a bold 
game for a high stake, confessed all, bat 
showed how all had been done for love 
of him, and out of regard for his honour, 
which his brothers and heirs disdained. The 
Duke pardoned her; even thanked her for 
her love so proved ; accepted the alternative 
she offered him ; and henceforth became her 
accomplice, maintaining the story of Antonio's 
birth, which now he knew to be a lie and a 
fraud, but preferring to make a base-born 
beggar’s child bis heir, to leaving his crown 
and throne to either of his brothers. At last 
a true son was born; Joan of Austria its 
mother ; and for a moment Bianca’s hateful 
mission seemed at an end. But Joan’s triumph 
did not last long, and Bianca went back again 
to her post, as loved and as necessary as ever. 
Joan died soon after this: what else could 
she do ?—and then Francesco married Bianca 
secretly, and, when openly confessed, the 
Republic crowned her asa loved and honoured 
daughter of Saint Mark, and forgot that it 
had ever cursed and banished her. 

Still the brothers were no better friends 
to Bianca, Ferdinand especially was against 
her. Her disreputable life shocked the 
respectable churchman not a little, and her 
schemes for personal aggrandisement offended 
the family pride past redemption. Various 
feints and false alarms of maternity were 
given; and all Italy was kept upon the qui 
vive to see if the Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
would, or would not, give an heir to the 
throne. At last, wearied with this kind of 
life, Ferdinand made friends with his brother 
and sister-in-law, and accepted an invitation 
to spend a few days with them at Poggio- 
a-Cajano. He came; was well received; 
hunted with the Grand Dake, chatted with 
the Duchess ; when suddenly, on the nine- 
teenth of October, in the evening, after two 
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or 
Duke died; and the next morning Bianca 
lay dead too. 
heir; and buried his brother with all possible 


princely honours, but that “ wretch Bianca” | 


BARON WALD. 


The Cardinal was proclaimed | 
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three days had passed thus, the Grand | pure and gentle memory was not polluted by 


any bloody sacrifice made to her manes. 
The last of Mr. Trollope’s Decade is La 
Corilla, a pastoral poetess, who was crowned 





with laurel at the Capitol in Rome, in the 
he ordered to be sewn up in a sheet and flung | year seventeen bandieed and seventy-six. La 
into the common burial-place of the outcast | Corilla was the actual Corinna of history ; the 
r. flesh and blood reality of De Staél’s delight- 
Olympia Pamfili was not much more/ful fiction; the last of the laurel-crowned 
respectable than Bianca Cappello. Her time|in the old Capitol, which had seen so many 
of flourishing was between fifteen hundred | kings and queens of the same dynasty in its 
and ninety-four and sixteen hundred and|time.. And this crowning was the one note- 
fifty-six, and her mode of influence was by | worthy event of La Corilla’s life ; before and 
means of the old dotard Pope Innocent the | after comes nothing, to record. She wrote 
Tenth, her brother-in-law. Him she governed | poetry, lived reputably, was crowned, and 
with no light hand; living at the Vatican,!/died: and history adds no fifth stanza.to 
selling places and powers at usurious rates ;| the little life-ode so summed up. 
and comporting herself with so much cynical} Corilla worthily concludes a worthy and 
indifference to public opinion, as to make! most charming book: one which will carry 
herself the butt of lampooning Rome, and|the Trollope fame both further and higher 
the wonder and abhorrence of all Christian| than it has yet reached: a book for which 





Europe. She was remarkable only for this| 
unheard-of power and public position, and 
for the enormous amount of money amassed 
by her simoniacal practices. She used to} 
carry to her own palace from the Vatican, by | 
night, whole sacks of gold and_precious| 
jewels, leaving the Pope safely locked up in| 
his own chamber during her absence. When 
he died, Olympia was sent for by the new 
Pope to Orvieto, to render an account, and 
probably to disgorge: but the pestilence 
struck her as soon as she got there, and so| 
saved her from a more shameful and more | 
painful death. 

Beneath the same stone, in the church of| 
the Dominicans at Bologna, lie Guido Reni! 
and Elizabetta Sirani ; “he full of years and | 
honours, at the ripe age of sixty-seven ; she| 
cut off untimely in the morning of her work-| 
ing-day, at twenty-six.” Of Elisabetta’s life, 


we may be all grateful, as for a literary trea- 
sury of noble thoughts, 


BARON WALD. 


Wuart led to the old gentleman’s mis- 
fortune, said the old lady, who told me the 
story of Sir Henry Hayes,” that is to say, 
what crime he had committed, I am not 
quite sure ; but I think my husband said the 
Baron’s offence was following to England a 
countryman of his own, and shooting him in 
the streets of London, iu order to avenge the 


| wrong which the victim had inflicted on a 


member of his ancient family. As the offence 
was committed on British soil, he became 
amenable to British laws, which punish 
murder with death, except in those cases 
where the sovereign exercises his prerogative 
—as George the Third did in the case of the 











there is nothing singularly dramatic pre-| Baron, who, immediately on his arrival, was 
served: she was simply a thorough artist,| provided with separate apartments in the 
living in and for her art alone, brave, cheerful! prisoners’ barracks, and informed that he 
aud determined, as a working woman should; might employ his time as he pleased. There 
be; painting more rapidly than anyone else| could be no question that the Baron was a 
could do, so that to see her work was one of the} person of some importance in Germany ; for 
sights of Bologna, and with a more thorough| I happen to know that special instructions 
and correct improvisation of pencil than falls | were forwarded from home to the Colonial 
to the lot of most to gain. Her death, how-| Government, and periodical reports required 
ever, was tragic enough in its suddenness, and | as to his state of health and the nature of his 
the suspicion which it caused to fall on an| occupations. It was, in short, evident that, 
innocent girl—one Lucia, the family servant, | although the old Baron had grossly violated 
who had lately left her place, owing to the; our laws, and had paid, or was paying, the 
sharp tongue of the old mother Sirani.| modified penalty thereof, he was still regarded 
Modern science knows how that Elisabetta; by some of the loftiest in the mother country, 
died of ulcer in the stomach, but Middle-Age | as an object of sympathy and commiseration. 
ignorance and suspicion added that this ulcer My husband had a grant of land about 
was caused by poison. Whereupon Lucia seventeen or eighteen miles from Sydney. 
Tolomelli, the dismissed servant, ran all the | Through this land the river—called George’s 
chance in the world of being tortured and! River—runs. There are several very pretty 
put to death, on the charge of having! sites for houses; but there is one in par- 
poisoned her; all on the evidence of an old ticular, where the river bends itself very 
woman, whose basin of soup she had peppered | fantastically, and tall Australian oak-trees 
somewhat too highly! Luckily, nothing| grow upon the very edge of the banks. The 
came of the charge ; and poor Elisabetta was | ee re 

followed to her grave by all Bologna, and her 


| 


See No. 474, p. 489. 
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river is not very broad,-not broader, perhaps, 
than the Thames-at ‘Eton. 

It was not my ‘husband’s intention to 
build on this property. He merely wanted 
it as a place where he might keep a few 
brood mares ; and a few cows—just sufficient 
to supply us every week with butter. The 
land was fenced in,and a hut erected thereon ; 
but nothing further was laid out upon this 
grant of three hundred and twenty acres, to 
which no name even had yet been given. It 
‘was usually alluded to as the George’s River 
farm. You must know that, in those days, 
officers connected with the administration of 
affairs had farms im all directions. Many 
were grants, many were purchases, Land 
was of very little value then. This very 
place ot which Tam speaking, was not worth 
more thaw sixty pounds, No one would 
have given f.fty pounds for it. Why, four 
acres and a half in George Street, nearly 
opposite to the barrack gates, my husband 
sold to a man who had been a regimental 
tailor, for the following articles : 
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‘¢ Twelve dozens of port wine. 
Six gallons of Hollands. 
Two pieces of broadcloth. 
Twenty-five pounds of American tobacco. 
One chest of tea. 
Two bags of sugar. 
One set of harness for gig. 
One saddle and bridle. 
One single-barrelled fowling-piece. 
Two canisters of powder, aad 
Four bags of shot, 


And a noble bargain it was considered by | 
every one ; though I have lived to see that 
same allotment sold in little pieces, and 
realise upwards of fifty thousand pounds. | 
Where the Post-Office now stands was the! 
boundary of our paddock. But never mind | 
these stupid statistics, which have really | 
nothing to do with the old Baron. 

One day the Major was driving out in 
his gig to visit this George's River farm, and 
give some instructions to the servant in| 
charge of it, when he overtook the Baron, | 
about four miles from Sydney, walking along 
the Parramatta Road. The Major pulled-up, 
and inquired the destination of the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Tam going,” said he, “to George’s River | 
to see Colonel Johnstone, from whom I wish | 
to ask a favour. I called at Annandale, and | 
they told me that the Colonel had ridden to| 
the farm, and I am now in pursuit of him.” 

The Baron had made himself a_ perfect | 
master of the English language, though he 
spoke with a foreign accent. 

“Jump in, Baron,” said the Major; “TI, 
too, am going to George’s River.” 

They had not driven far before they | 
overtook the Colonel. He was talking to an| 


” 





depesed Governor Bligh, and placed himself 
at the head of affairs. 

“Did you ‘know Colonel Johnstone ?”'] 
asked, 

My husband, replied the old lady, wag 
a captain in the regiment; but, fortunately 
for him, he was not at the head of his com. 
pany when it proceeded to enforce that 
strong measure. Colonel Johnstone was the 
godfather of my eldest boy. I can remember 
his giving an account of what took place on 
that memorable occasion of his deposing 
Governor Bligh. ‘We could not find him for 
a long time,’ said he, ‘and at last discovered 
him under a bed. We had topull him out by 
the legs, for he would not come out of his 
own accord, nor when I commanded him’ 
The Colonel was sentenced by the court 
martial that was held upon him in England, 
to be shot. But his interest was too powerful 
to admit of the sentence being carried out, 
and he was suffered to return to and end his 
days in the colony. 

My husband, who knew the Colonel's 
temperament so well, saw that he was in 
anything but a good humour ; and, whisper. 
ing to the Baron to forego his request for the 
present, they bade the Colonel “Good day!” 
and drove on at a rapid pace. 

“The favour that [ wished to ask Colonel 
Johnstone is this,” said the Baron, “to permit 
me to occupy a small piece of land on this 
farm of his; and in return I will take care 
that his fences shall not be destroyed, and 
his cattle stray away. I do not like the 
locality of Sydney, I care not for ocean 
scenery. I wish to be in a lonely place, and 
live on the banks of a pretty river.” 

“T have just such a place on this farm of 
mine which we are approaching,” said the 
Major; “and if you approve of it, we shall 
have no difficulty in agreeing about the 
terms, Baron.” 

A few minutes afterwards the Major and 
the Baron were standing on the site [ have 
already described to you. ‘The latter was in 
eestacies ; and, clasping his hands, exclaimed, 
“Wie herrlich! wie friedlich!” (How 
charming! how peaceful !) 

The terms were very soon settled. The 
Baron was to rent that piece of land in the 
centre of the grant, containing in all about 
ten acres, and henceforward to be known as 
Waldsthal, on a lease for twenty-one years, 
at one dollar per year, paid quarterly. 
Spanish dollars and cents were the currency 
in those days. 

There was an abundance of timber of all 
kinds, and available for building purposes, 
on the land; and the Major could at all 
times, command as much convict labour as 
he pleased, including artisans of every class. 
He drafted from the barracks, sawyers, 


elderly man in the road—a man whom my | carpenters, blacksmiths, plasterers, labourers, 
. i . . t 
husband recognised as one who had been a! and subsequently painters and glaziers. These 


sergeant in the regiment when Colonel | 


men were sent to the farm, and placed at the 


Johustone marched it to Government House, | disposal of the Baron, ‘They were previously 
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informed that any disobedience or disrespect | 
towards the Baron, would be visited by sum- 
mary corporal punishment at Liverpool (then | 
a little out-settlement three miles from the 
farm), and a transfer to an iron-gang. Inso- 
much as the Major, though far trom being a 
cruel man or a hard master, invariably kept 
his word with the felonry of the colony, there 
was not tie least occasion for him to repeat 
| the admonition; and at the end of three| 
months there was erected on Waldsthal one | 
of the prettiest little weather-boarded cottages 
that the imagination can conceive. The Baron 
was his own architect, and had combined 
comfort with good taste. There was his little 
diuing-room, about thirteen feet by twelve; 
his little drawing-room, of the same dimen- 
sions ; his little library; his store-room; and 
his cellar, and larder; and his hall. The bed- 
room and dressing-room were the only large 
rooms in the cottage. ‘lhe flower and kitchen | 
gardens were also very prettily laid out, and 
proportioned exactly in size to that of the 
cottage, On the whole, it was a perfect gem 
| ofa cottage residence ; and it was furnished 
| with a neatness and a simplicity which were 
really touching. 

Now and then—say half a dozen times in 
the year—the Major and myself used to visit 
the Baron, and spend the day with him. 
Upon all occasions, while walking round the 

rounds with him, the old gentleman was 

me very communicative. Amongst other 
things, he told me that he had never been 
married ; but that he had a sister who was 
the mother of three sons and two daughters ; 
that he had served in the army of his native 
country, and that the military decorations 
which were suspended over his fire-place in| 
the drawing-room were the rewards for his 
services in various fields of battle. These 
little matters, together with his sword, he 
said, had been forwarded to him through the 
kindness and consideration of a distinguished 
military man of rank in the service of the 
King of England, 

Generally, we gave the Baron notice of 
Our intention to visit him; but on several 
occasions, when we had suddenly made up 
our minds for the excursion, we omitted this 
little formality, and took our chance of finding 
him ready to receive us. It would not have 
been strange had a gentleman living, like 
the Baron, in almost utter seclusion in the 
Bush, been negligent of his personal appear- | 
ance. But it was not so. Go when we 
would—with notice or without notice—we 
found him invariably as cleanly in person, 
and as neat in his attire, as though he had 
been a resident of any capital in Europe, and 
mthe habit of daily mixing in its society. 
One Saturday afternoon, when we invaded 
him unexpectedly, we found him in the farm- 
yard, superintending the feeding of his 
poultry ; but dressed, as usual, a la Frederick 
the Great, in Hessian boots, a brown velvet 
out, elaborate frills and ruffles, a pigtail, 


and a three-cornered hat. His establishment 
consisted of two men servants (convicts as- 
signed to the Major) and an old woman who 
had been transported, but emancipated shortly 
after her arrival in the colony, for givin 

timely notice of an intended rise and genera 
revolt amongst the convicts in Syduey and 
its vicinity. This old woman did the washing 
and the cooking, and kept the cottage in that 
very good order on which the Baron, doubt- 
less, insisted. He was not a witty man by 
any means; but he had an inexhaustible 
stock of entertaining anecdotes, which he told 
remarkably well, and at the proper moment, 
He was, moreover, an excellent musician, and 
played upon the violin with the skill of a 
professor. Moreover, he took likenesses with 
a facility and faithfulness which were truly 
astonishing. 

A few years after he had first taken up 
his abode in the cottage, the Baron was pre- 
sented with a free pardon which bore the 
autograph of his Majesty George the Third ; 
and he was informed that if he desired to 
return to Germany, the Cvlonial Government 
were instructed to provide him a passage im 


| any vessel in which he might think proper to 


selecta cabin. It was painful to wituess, as 
I did, the emotion of the old Baron, when 
the Major communicated to him this piece of 
information. The king’s pardon he was com- 
pelled to accept, and he did so in the most 
graceful manner ; but he expressed a wish to 
remain at his ‘little paradise’ on the George’s 
River farm, so long as he lived, and on his 
death that he might be buried there, 

In all, the Baron lived at Waldsthal for 
eleven years ; and, during that period, had 


|several visits from those pests called Bush- 


rangers, On the first occasion they hand- 
cuffed the Baron and the old woman together, 
and locked them up in the stables, whence 
they were unable to effect an escape, The 
men servants they tied separately to trees, 
and bound them so tightly they could not 
extricate themselves. For upwards of forty 
hours they did not taste food or drink, 
When discovered by the merest accident, 
they were all nearly famished. ‘The culprits 
were captured several months afterwards, 
and were hanged in the jail at Sydney 
for a series of robberies on the highway, 
(The old Baron, by the bye, declined to give 
evidence agaivst them.) The Major asked 
for the dead bodies, and they were given up 
to him. He caused them to be suspended in 
chains, from the bough of a large tree on the 
Liverpool Road, and uearly opposite, though 
half a mile distant from, the old Baron’s cdt- 
tage. ‘This, however, did not operate as an 
example or terror to the desperate criminals 
with whom we had to deal, for the next 
party, four in number, who went to rob the 
Barou, cut down the dead bodies ; and, locking 
the Baron and his household up in the same 
room with them, rifled the premises and took 
their departure. These men were also cap- 
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tured and hanged. At the Baron’s request | of the logs attached to our legs, reduce, the 
the Major did not ask for their bodies. He | scanty amount of the food we now receive by 
(the Baron) said they were very disagreeable | way of ration ; but, in the name of humanity, 
ople to come in coutact with, when living ;| permit us the use of our tongues and our 
ut, if possible, worse, when they had been |ears, that we may have, at least, the congo- 
dead some time. | lation of confeasing to each other the justice 
The Major’s turn came for doing duty at| of the punisiiment we have to undergo!” 
Norfolk Island as commandant, and we went} The Major turned a deaf ear to this 
tothat terrestrial paradise; where the clanking | harangue, and, when he related it to me, 
of chains and the fall of the lash rang in the ear| laughed at it. I, however, very foolishly 
from daylight till dark—these sounds accom- | took a very different view of the case, and 
panied occasionally by the report of a dis-| teased him into trying the effect of such in- 
charged musket and the shriek of some wretch | dulyence. What was the result? The use 
who had fallen mortally wounded, These shots | they made of their tongues was to concoct a 
became so frequent that, at last, they ceased | plan for butchering the garrison and every 
to disturb us, even at our meals. Our house | {free man, and seizing the next vessel that 
was behind a rampart, surmounted by a/ brought a fresh cargo of convicts to the 
battery of guns, loaded to the muzzles with |island. The moment the expected vessel was 
bullets, bits of iron, tenpenny-nails, aud | signalised was to be the moment for the 
tenter-hooks. By day and night sentries | general rise and the desperate attack. There 
guarded the doors with loaded muskets and | would have been a frightful encounter and 
fixed bayonets, “Kill the Commandant!” was | awful bloodshed, and it is impossible to say 
always the first article of the agreemeut| which side would have gained the mastery, 
these desperate monsters came to when they|It was a Jew who betrayed his feliow 





entertained an idea of escape. In the} 
morning when they were brought out, 
heavily ironed, to go to work, the guard that 
had been on duty all night was drawn up) 
opposite to them. The relieving guard then 
came from the barracks; and, in the presence 
of the Commandant, obeyed the order Prime 
and load. ‘Then came the ringing of the 
iron ramrod in the barrel. Then the order | 
Fix bayonets ; followed by the flashing of | 
the bright steel in the sun’s rays. Many a} 
time have I, from my window, seen these in- 
corrigibles smile and grin during this cere- 
mony, albeit they knew that,upon very slight 
provocation, they would receive the bullet or 
taste the steel, 

During the twelve months that we were 
on the island one hundred and nine were 
shot by the sentries in self-defence, and sixty- 
three bayonetted to death, while the average | 
number of lashes administered every day was 
six hundred, Yet, to my certain knowledge, 
almost every officer who acted as commandant 
at Norfolk Island tried to be as lenient as 
possible, but soon discovered that, instead of 
making matters better, they made them 
worse, and they were, in consequence, com- 
pelled to resort, for security’s sake, to the| 
ready use of the bullet and bayonet, and the 
constant use of the lash. ‘That part of the 
punishment which galled these wretched 
prisoners most was the perpetual silence that 
Was insisted upon. They were not allowed 
to speak a word to each other. One day 
when the Major was inspecting them, they 
addressed him through a spokesman, who 
had been originally a surgeon, and who bad 


criminals, and gave my husband the inform- 
ation just in time; for on the morning 
following the expected vessel hove in sight, 
‘The convicts, however, were all safely locked 
up, aud had their bread and water handed 
in to them through the strong iron bars 
of the small windows of their cells. My 
husband called a council of war, and it 
was resolved that several of the ringleaders 
should be shot. For doing this, by the way, 
he received a severe reprimand from the 
Governor of New South Wales, who informed 


jhim that it was his duty to send them to 


Sydney to be tried and hanged. ‘This, next 
to etiecting an escape, would have been pre- 
cisely what the culprits most desired. ‘The 
Jew who gave the information was sent to 


| Sydney (his life would have been taken on 


the island), a ticket-of-leave was granted to 
him, and he became a street hawker. Sub- 
sequently, he was emancipated, and became 
an innkeeper and money-lender. Eventually, 
he obtained a free pardon, visited England, 
bought a ship and cargo, and became a mer- 
chant. He is now in possession of landed 
and other property of enormous worth 
The first time I saw that man he was 4 
manacled felon, working on Norfolk Island 
amongst his compeers in infamy. The last 
time I saw him he was lolling in a handsome 
carriage, dressed in what he conceived the 
acmé of fashion, and was drawn by two 
thoroughbred horses. So that, so far as he 
was concerned, the words which my husband's 
predecessor caused to be cut upon a piece of 
stone, and placed over the gate of the prison- 
yard, were not applicable—Lasciate ogm 





been transported for a most diabolical 
offence. He was a very plausible man, and 
made a most ingenious speech, which he 
finished thus : 

“Double, if you will, the weight of our 
irons and our arm-chains, increase the weight | 


speranza voi ch’ intrate. 

In talking of Norfolk Island I have lost 
sight of the dear old Baron. While we were 
away, we received a letter from him in which 
he stated he had been visited for a third time 
by Bushrangers, but that they bad not robbed 
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him, they had only been guilty of a mauvaise 
plaisanterie. They had merely made him and 
the old woman exchange garments, and dance 


for them while they drank some spirits and 


water and smoked their short clay pipes. It 
was very humiliating to him, he remarked, 
but to them it was, no doubt, very funny. 

Eventually the old Baron became very 
ill. Several military surgeons went to see 
him ; but they all declared to my husband 
that his case was a hopeless one. 
it proved to be; for he lingered on till he 
died. Amongst his papers was found a 
will—a very short one—by which he be- 
queathed to my husband (whom he appointed 
his sole executor) all that he might die pos- 
sessed of in the colony of New South Wales. 
His effects, as may be supposed, were not 
very valuable intrinsically ; but we prized 
them very highly in remembrance of the 
old gentleman. He was buried at Waldsthal, 
and his tombstone is still there. ‘The cottage 
was accidentally burnt down, and the place 
has since become a ruin. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Aut the year round : its changes but remind us 
Life hath its ‘‘ must” and ‘‘may be” as of yore ; 
For the same hues that tinge the clouds behind us 
Colour the shapings of the mists before. 
The ruture year: it seems a golden glory 
Betwixt young faces and the morning light, 
A tremulous dull haze before the hoary, 
Through whose faint redness shine the stars of 
night. 


All the year round go bridals forth, and hearses, 
Love-troth and battle-cry, the curse, the prayer, 

The slave’s low moaning, and the poct’s verses, 
Together reach the undulating air ; 

Round the full household, here, one joyful mother 
Wreathes her rich love, a bower of living bloom, 

That Death hath never enter’d; there, another 
Must plant hers, drooping o’er one little tomb. 


All the year round : in dungeons deep and lonely, 
Time’s falling life-drops load the brain like lead, 
That clear as wine to happy hearts seem ouly 
One swift libation unto Laughter shed. 
Millions of pleasant homes the land adorn, 
While homeless Hunger, wearying for one, 
Dies on the road ’mid plenteous tields of corn 
Bright/ning like golden mem’ ries of the sun. 


All the year round are little children roaming 
Where the hip reddens, or the hawthorn blooms, 
And more but know the summer by its coming 
An awful visitant to loathsome rooms. 
Yea, while the land hath fair and favour'd daughters, 
Dwelling as in a beautiful calm dream, 
Thousands, like roseleaves cast on surging waters, 
Are lost amid the city’s fierce life-stream. 


All the year round is there no bold endeavour 
To crush those ancient ills and errors sore ? 
While this new-breaking wave of God’s for-ever 
Sighs solemnly along the tide-worn shore. 
ere is, there is a noble grand aggression, 
A stir among the nations that shall last 
Till each time-honour’d wrong and old cppression 
Be talked of with the ruins of the past. 
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All the year round: fresh knowledge lights the 
journey, 
There is some forward step by Freedom made, 
And knightly hearts as ever beat at tournay 
Go forth to seek adventures undismay’d, 
Fight Prejudice and Pride, and leave them wounded, 
Slay giant ills, set gentle mercies free ; 
Let the retreat of old Romance be sounded, — 
Ours is a higher, holier chivalry. 


| All the year round a new crusade is preaching, 
‘The Cross to rescue from hard hands that sought 
To hide its light serene with sterner preaching, 
Than pity to the friendless and untaught ; 
And gracious men seek out the city-heathen, 
The lost young children in each sinful haunt, 
Touch, like their Master, hearts that vice hath 
wreathen 
With life-long bonds, nor bid the worst avaunt. 


All the year round the poets with more power 
Catch up the lovely strain, —Goodwill to men ! 

And War, the gorgeous demon, learns to cower 

Before the mighty wizards of the pen. 

And the peer finds within his toiling neighbour 
A soul no longer stinted with coarse food, 

And, proud to join the brotherhood of labour, 
Works in his order for the common good, 


All the year round a clearer faith is shining, 
And the long yearnings after rest increase ; 
Yet shall the world, her weary head reclining, 
Dream a new poem on the lap of Peace ; 
For Trath is opening wide her bright Evangel, 
And the felt darkness over nations spread 
Is but the shadow of that hovering angel 
Soon to descend with sunshine on its head. 


All the year round the watchful Heaven is o’er us, 
And Hope’s melodious whisper floateth by 

That the old poets’ spring-day is before us, 
A sacred bridal of the earth and sky, 

When Heaven's pure spirit shall about us gather, 
Its infinite calm and lovinguess draw near, 

Till thankful Earth shall feel its present Father, 
His teimple’s outer court all round the year. 


ANOTHER LAUGHING PHILO- 
SOPHER. 
Tne merit of Gulliver would have been 
| esseutially what it is now, if Lucian had never 
| written his ‘true History; and Lucian would 
have mocked at folly and jested at pretension, 
if Aristophanes had never ridiculed presump- 
jtion or laughed at absurdity. Difference in 
form there might have been ; but given the 
‘genius and the circumstances, the man and 
the hour, and the same mental explosion 
| would have occurred under the igniting spark 
lof favourable occasion. In a secondary 
| degree, however, the influence of predecessors 
}can no more be overlooked in art than im 
science. ‘There is, indeed, an inevitableness 
of discovery in the scientific world which 
finds no exact correspondent in that of fiction, 
If a Newton, as the legend goes, had not seen 





| that accommodating apple fall, somebody else 


would have had his eye on it. If this horti- 
cultural astronomer had failed to reveal the 
most universal of material facts, the demand 
for revelation would have been no less 
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more ardent as the inguirers became more 
numerous and the instruments of inquiry 
more effective, till at length this golden fruit 
of the tree of knowledge would have dropped 
dead ripe into the expunded palm of watchful 
avd educated observation. It 
different in art. The spiritual world is infi- 
nitely mutable and various. Human society, 
it is true, ofven reproduces itself, in its essen- 
tial phases, but rarely, perhaps never, in its 
superficial forms. Had Shakespeare never 
conceived his Hamlet, it is improbable that 


the requisite consilience of rare genius and | 


‘ag circumstances would ever again 
mave been repented in the history of the 
human race, Yet, though the pedigree of 


fiction cannot be made out as accurately as| 


that of science, it has its hereditary principle 
and rule of succession. In the case of the 


great masters of the langhing philosophy we | 


have not only to take into account the influ- 
ence of contact with the minds of 


atmosphere of contemporary thought and 
language—jesting with sunuy mockery in 
Voltaire, laughing with great-hearted frolic- 
someness in Aristophanes, and smiling with 
sweet-natured irony in Lucian, 


The mantle of Aristophanes fell on one not | 
Five 


unworthy to wear the poetic purple. 
hundred years ufter Lis fanciful creations 


ministered delight or rebuke to his lively | 
countrymen, Lucian of Sumosata succeeded to | 


the throne of the merry monarch. From 


it, 
narrative entitle him to a foremost 
among those who have sought to reform the 
world by the laughable representation of its 


rank 


silliness, superstition, and mischief-making. | 
While he really succeeded in producing some- | 
thing fresh and new, he was not too proud to} 
antiquity, | 


imitate the models of Greek 
Though one of that small and exclusive class 
that take the trouble to think for themselves, 
he never set up for an origiual. He had no 
idea of being that admirable radical in 


literature, who, like his political counterpart 


in amysterious modern philosopher, was to 
leap clean off the terra firma of hereditary 
thought right into Chaos, and in that pro- 
mising and independent region commence 
business on his own account, with no possi- 


bility of incurring the servile obligation of| 


borrowed capital. Lucian was far too sensible 
aman for that, He begged, borrowed, and 
stole wherever he had a chance, doing so 
with a frank noblevess that made the 
entreaty a coipliment, the loan a pleasure, 
the larceny a Leroism. His stealing carried 
a grace with it; for when he stole it he 
acknowledged it with a justifying courtesy: 
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is somewhat | 





their | 
intellectual ancestors, through their literary | 
works, but the re-action of that spirit of wit | 
and humour, the emanation of an older comic | 
literature, which floats on the common | 


| at dissolving these ties,” 


Aristophanes he borrowed the soul of wit ;| black 
from Plato the form with which he clothed 


. * ye . . | 
His dramatic dialogue aud ingenious 





| favoured the progress of superstition. 


{Conducted by 


urgeut ; while the search would have become | “I am like a bee,” he says, “in the bowers of 


the poets and philosophers. From their 
flowers I suck the most fragrant juices; and 
from their open gardens bear away a lapfull 
of buds and blossoms.” All the better for 
us is it that Lucian thought every mati’ 
good things his own, and claimed his pro- 
perty wherever he found it. ‘lhe bloom and 
beauty of the elder poesy revives iu hig 
poetic prose ; and as you wander with him 
in many a fair landscape, you half see “ the 
meadow grass grown over with usphodel 
where they drink the water of oblivion ; half 
inhale the odours of the rose aud narcissus, 
the laurel and vine-blossom; or overhear 
the grove resound with melodious airs, as the 
trees are breathed on by the evening gales.” 

In our judgment Lucian had a distinet 
calling as a light-hearted though earnest 
moralist. To understand his purpose and 
position, we must take a glance at the age in 
which he lived. That age was the epoch of 
Hadrian and the Autonines. ‘The last of the 
Antonines was that good emperor who, as 
Mr. Mill tells us in his recent essay on 
Liberty, embodied in his moral writings the 
Christian ideal, yet failed to see that Christi- 
anity was a good to the world. “ Existing 
society was in a deplorable state. Belief aud 
reverence of the received divinities still held 
it together, but the new religion openly aimed 
Wise and virtuous 
as he was, Marcus Aurelius persecuted the 
Christians. On the other hand, Lucian, the 
witty and light-hearted, laughed at the 
gods of Olympus, and put paganism out of 
countenance. As the second century advanced, 
imposition and hypocrisy lengthened these 
shadows in the setting sun of the old 
faith. True wisdom was rare ; but would-be 
philosophers, with “knapsacks, long beards, 
long staves, voracity, impudence, syllogism, 
and avarice, everywhere declaimed on friend- 
ship, virtue, and moral beauty—winged words 
with which they played as with tenuis-balls.” 
It was the interregnum of genius, ‘The 
Talents usurped the throne of the intellectual 
world ; and finding plenty to get and nothing 
to do, were contented to play the part 
assigned to a modern king, and enjoyed the 
sinecure function of reigning ratber than 
fullil the responsible but plebeian office of 
governing. Innocent mediocrity and gentle 
dulness were throned on the seven hills, the 
antichrists of wit. There seemed to be no 
touchstone of reality then, and ‘tales of 
mystery and wonder were accepted as fast 
as they were made. There was an epidemic 
propensity to believe whatever was incredible; 
und no prodigy was too large for the swallow, 
or too tough for the digestion, of credulity. 
Oracles were then the order of the day ; and 
ghosts then, as now, represented the night- 
side of nature. Witchcraft and necromaney 
were included among the exact sciences, 
Aristocratic oppression and popular oe 
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empty mouths of the lower classes, and the 
empty heads of the higher, seemed to have 
entered into a conspiracy against the least 
common of all common things—common 
sense. Metaphysical sophists and charlatan 
priests carefully excluded the stray sunbeams 
of disenchanting truth from the temple of 
error. We need not boast of our intimacy 
with the world of spirits. If Venus aud 
Bacchus, as we have been told, appear to the 
favoured neophytes of frappulant spiritualism 
now (and Bacchus, at any rate, may have 
more to do with this sort of second sight 
or seeing double than is thought for), the 
initiated of that day were equally favoured 
with visits from the deities of love and wine. 
It would be difficult to say whether we 
should give the preference to the old or new 
spirits. Your modern spirit lies uncommonly 
well, but your ancient spirit runs him very 
hard. In that age folly, juvenile and senile, 
ignorance, learned and unlearned, believed 
that it could call spirits from the vasty deep 
or from the starry sphere, and that they 
really did come when called, Superbumau 
agents were always ready, they thought, to 
do any fool’s bidding. An old woman 
Thessaly could suspend the course of nature, 
At the request of capricious dotage, the 
moon would descend or return to heaven 


without the slightest respect for the law of 


gravitation, and perfectly oblivious of the 
fact, that she “rules all the sea as well as 
half the land,” would leave the tides to shift 
for themselves. Statues leapt from their 
pedestals with a light and airy step, and 
explored the premises in the witching hour 
of night. Demons issued, black and smoke- 
dried, from the bodies of the possessed, com- 


pelled to retire before the incantations of 


some oriental exorcist. Magical rings, made 
from the iron of a gibbet, were regarded with 


peculiar favour by the sympathising world of | 


choice spirits. Even the gods shook in their 
divine sandals, and acknowledged the power 
that dwelt in the minatory charms of an 
Egyptian priest. The lingering faith in 
these treiaulous divinities was accompanied 
with a thousand practical mischiefs, The 
fairest levends of the Hellenic past, glorified 
in Homer's epics, and moralised in Sophocles’s 
tragedies, strengthened the tyranny of a 


fictitious and demoralising creed. Philosophy | 


‘was as bad as poetry, or worse. Stoics, 
Epicureans, Academics, and Peripatetics car- 
ried on a thriving trade in logic and rhetoric ; 


and the aspiration of Plato, the wisdom of 


Epicurus, or the moral grandeur of Zeno, 
became the capital of the salaried sophist, 
not the treasure of the disinterested teacher. 


Such in Lucian’s eyes was the intellectual | 
and moral character of the second century. | 


For the evils that afflicted society, a remedy 
was imperatively demanded, but it was not 
in Luciau’s power to supply it. But if he 
could not create he could not destroy. If he 
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had no religion to give mankind ; if he was|our old friend Endymion, translated in sleep 
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even anti-scientific and hostile to physical | 
investigation, he had an admirable common | 
sense, a keen detective sagacity, a wit sharp 
as a Damascus blaie and brilliant as a | 
diamond, and he employed all the resources | 
of his reason and fancy in the demolition of 
the gigantic fabric of imposture and false- 
hood. He brought the artillery of his mocking 
humour to play on the temples of the deities 
of classic Greece and Rome, in his imaginary 
conversations of the gods of henven, earth 
and sea, and his conferences of the deail. He 
exposed the pretensions and dissimulation of 
the heathen priests and sophists in his 
dialogues entitled The Runaway Slaves; 
Hermotimus and the Resuscitated Philo- 
sophers, He ridiculed the morbid love of 
self-mortification and self-destruction in the 
Death of Peregrinus, and drew many a wild 
and witty portrait of the folly, vanity, and 
delusion of mankind. 

In the True History the prototype of all 
the voyages imaginaires, including that of the 
renowned Gulliver, Lucian splendidly sa- 
tirises the general tendency of the human 
mind to believe miraculous and impossible 
stories. It is a parody on travellers’ tales. 
Lucian tries to make them ridiculous by 
telling tales twice as good as theirs. Shake 
your cap and bells, he says, you wonderful 
adventurers! I can jingle in harmony with 
you. 

One Ctesias had told some creditable lies in 
his account of Persia, but Lucian undertook to 
lie him out of the field altogether, A certain 
Jambulus, too, was a pretty good hand at the 
long-bow, but if range of shot were the 
thing wanted, he was no match for Lucian. 
His True History may be considered as an 
illustrative Essay on Lying made Easy. Let 
us peep into its pages. His adventurers set 
sail from Cadiz. ‘They enter the Hesperian 
ocean, and landing on’ a woody island, 
observe a pillar of brass with this inscription: 
Thus far came Bacchus and Hercules, Pre- 
sently they arrive at a river which instead 
of water runs with wine. “Such an evident 
sign,” remarks the narrator, “that Bacchus 
had once been there served not a little to 
confirm our faith in the inscription on the 
pillar.” 

Continuing his journey he passes near 
the clouds, descries the famous city of 
Cloud-Cuckootown and praises the wisdom 
and veracity of the poet Aristophanes, whose 
account of the city has been unjustly dis- 
credited, Filling their empty casks partly 
with common water and partly from the 
wine-stream, they weigh anchor in the morn- 


|ing with a moderate breeze. About noon 


they are overtaken by a whirlwind, twisted | 
round and round, carried up miles into the 
air, drifting above the clouds with flowing 
sail. Here they encounter all kinds of strange 
and wondrous beings. Horse-vultures con- 
duct them to the king, who turns out to be 
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to a sort of earth in the air, resembling a 
large shiny circular island with a remark- 
ably brilliant light. Of this island Endymion 
has been appointed king. It is he that 
appears to us as the moon; in fact, he is the 
real and only genuine man in the moon, The 
king of Movuites isin a sad way. The condition 
of the Moonland question is the grand poli- 
tical problem of the time. ‘The population 
increases fast, but the meat diminishes as the 
mouths:oultiply, There is nothing for it but 
to emigrate, The morning-stur happens to be 
lying waste and wninhabited, aud King 
Kndymion resolves to send a colony there. | 
Phaeton, king of the sun, opposes the project, 
and as the emigranis are on their way to the 
star, he sends a troop of horse-emmets to| 
meet them. The hero of the True History 
agrees to take part inthe war. An army is 
raised. First, there are eighty thousand 
horse-vultures, then a troop of twenty thou- 
sand mounted on birds that have cabbages 
for feathers and lettuces for wings. Then| 
there are bean-shooters, garlic-throwers, and 
wind-coursers, Seventy thousand sparrow- 
acorns and five thousand horse-cranes are 
promised ; but our adventurer does not see 
these for not a bad reason—they never came, 
The order of battle is as follows: The horse- 
vultures, led by the king, compose the right 
wing ; the auxiliaries occupy tire centre ; the 
left wing consists of the cabhage-fowl. The 
foot soldiery amounts to sixty millions, 

There is a species of spiders in the moon, 
the smallest bigger than a_ good-sized 
island. These spiders receive orders to fill up 
the whole tract of air between the moon and 
morning-star, with a web. In a few minutes | 
the work is done, and serves as a floor for the | 
foot-soldiers to form on, ‘They are commanded | 
by Nightbird, Fairweather’s sop, and two| 
other generals, 

In the enemy’s left-wing stand the horse-| 
emmets, led by Phavltson. The largest of them | 
covers two acres; they fight with their horns, | 

In the right-wing are the air-crows, the| 
radish-darters, the 
Sirius, The slingers expected from the 
milky-way never came at all, and the blond 
centaurs urrive after the battle is over. 

No sooner has the battle been joined than 





the Sunites turn their backs. The men of the, 
Moon pursue them with great slaughter. On| 
the other hand, the cabbage-fowl get the| 


worst of it; but the infantry come to their 


assistance, and the enemy’s forces are routed. 


But only see! 

the blood spilt. 
from them to earth, 
explanation of those crimson showers which 
Homer pretends that Jupiter rained for 


The clouds are tinged with 


Sarpedon’s death, As the Moouites are 
erecting trophies, one for the infantry, on the 
cobweb, the other in the clouds for those who 
had fought iu the air, intelligence is brought 
that the blond centaurs are approaching. An 
army of cavalry, half men and half winged 


dog-acorns sent from| 


Blood even trickles down | 
And this is. the true} 


[Condacted by 


horses, with the human half as big as 
the upper portion of the Colossus at Rhodes, 
and the equine half resembling a great ship 
of burthen, was an ugly customer. Led by 
Sagittarius from the Zodiac they rout the 
Moonites, pursue their king to the walls of hig 
capital, kill the greater part of his birds, 
throw down the trophies, overrun the Field 
of the Cloth of Cobweb, and make our 
traveller and his companions prisoners of 
war, tying their hands behind them witha 
cord of the cobweb. After that, instead of 
besieging the capital, they carry up a double 
rampart of clouds between the sun and the 
moon, <A. total eclipse ensues, and ‘the 
moment Endymion finds himself in the dark 
he cries for mercy. An embassy is deputed 
to the sun, and the entreater being humble 
and the proposals advantageous, that lumi- 
nary does not make light of them, but con- 
cludes a treaty offensive and defensive with 
his benighted enemies. Endymion being 
under an eclipse consents to pay a yearly 
tribute of teu thousand casks of dew to the 
king of the sun. Both the contracting parties 
are to assist in establishing the colony in the 
morning-star. The treaty is engraved oma 
pillar of amber set up in the confines of the 
two kingdoms, being first solemnly signed: by 
Fireman, Summerheat, and Flamington, on 
the part of the Sunites and Nightlove, 
Mooney and Chancelight on the part of the 
Moonites. 

The wall is now pulled down, and the 
welcome day is restored to Endymion’s silver 
island. Ou his return to that inconstant orb 





the king meets our hero and requests that he 


and his friends will be pleased to remain with 
them. They refuse, and after a sumptuous 
entertainment, which lasts a week, take their 
leave of Endymion and the Moonites. 
“Once more upon the waters, yet once 
more,” till a new adventure awaits them: 
They are sailing quietly along when they are 
swallowed up, ship and all, by a whale. To 
their surprise they find mountains, valleys, 
temples and gardens within. Gulls, haleyons, 
and other sea-birds fit about, as if they 
were quite used to it. Presently our 


|travellers meet an old man who, with his 


son and servants, has lived twenty-seven 
years within this colossal prince of whales 
Untractable creatures, of the most grotesque 
shape inhabit the cetaceous hills and valleys. 
Some of the ferocious beings are furnished 
with crab’s-claws instead of hands, others 
instead of the orthodox human countenanee, 
prefer the heresy of a erab’s face, and even 
adopt the pleasing variety of eel’s eyes. These 
very odd fishes our hero proposes to attack. 
The assault is successful. ‘The crab 

originals are all put to the sword or driven 
into the sea. Our hero and his friends now 
maké themselves at home, but, after a two 
years’ enjoyment of this new domestic bliss, 
they find the situation too retired and resolve 
to escape. ‘Lo effect their purpose they set the 
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whale on fire, and when the animal is dead, 
haul up their vessel and launch it through 
the interstices of his teeth. Among other 
adventures they now visit the Island of the 
Blessed, and see the place where tliey assem- 
ble to eat lies (the appropriate food of Fools’ 
Paradise), situated beyond the city, and 
called the Elysian Fields. Heroes and sages 
are seen in great abundance, but Plato, 
famous for his dreams of an ideal common- 
wealth, is not to be found with the other) 
philosophers, but lives in a republic of his 
own contrivance, and under a constitution | 
and laws of his own making. 

Our voyager again embarks, and, favoured 
by fortune and the winds, ere long approaches 
the Island of Dreams, an island searcely dis- 
tinguishable, even at the shortest distance, and 
which possesses the amiable property of con- 
tinually receding as you advance, so that it is | 
| almost itself a dream. At length with the last | 
gleam of evening twilight, he runs into the! 
Harbour of Sleep. He finds the city environed 
by a high wall displaying all the colours of the 
rainbow. He beholds also the dreams them-| 
selves. ‘These visionary creatures are of 
various nature. Some are large, gay, and 
lovely ; others little and ugly. Some look like 
fine gold; othersseem of no value at all, Several 
of them have wings, and the most strange | 
and fanciful shapes. Others are dressed and | 
decorated as for a holiday-procession, per-| 
sonating gods or kings. Many of them, says | 
the narrator, reminded me of having seen | 
| them formerly at home. They came up to us, 
greeted us as old acquaintances, and after | 
lulling us to sleep, entertained us in the most 
sumptuous manner, even promising to make 
ws kings and great lords, Some of them con-| 
veyed us to our own country, showed us our | 
relatives and friends .and brought us back 
again in the same day. ‘Thirty days glide 
away in luxurious dreams in this island, | 
when suddenly the travellers are roused by a| 
loud clap of thunder, spring up, provision | 
their ship, and take to sea again, ‘They make 
for the island of Calypso, our hero having un- 
dertaken to deliver a letter for the goddess 
from Ulysses. The forsaken fair one receives 
_ and feasts them magnificently, talks much of 
| her old love, is curious about Penelope, asks 

how she looked, and whether she is really 

such a picture of virtue as Ulysses made out. 

Of course there are no Calypsos now, and 

female curiosity is as obsolete an article as 

female rivalry. Our adventurers leave the 
| island of the enchantress, and visit that of 
the ox-headed people. Sailing further still, 
they observe a peculiar kind of water-locomo- 
| tes. Men sit on large pieces of cork, drawn 
bya pair of harnessed dolphins, which they 


manage by bit and bridle, and so are chario- 
teered 


O’er tho glad waters of the dark blue sea. 


Next they land on an island inhabited 
only by women who “speak Greek aud have 
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donkey’s hoofs.” Have we never had a 
vision of these forms of light and love in 
some blue oasis in the desert of the ninteenth 
century? If we have, let us remember that 
Zoé is yet young, and indulge the hope that 
when she is come to years of discretion, she 
will retain her linguistic felicity without 
exhibiting these somewhat objectionable 
extremities, 

A storm now arises. The vessel, which 
has sailed through so many seas is dashed to 
pieces, and the pilots that have weathered 
the storm, swim to land, catching hold of 
whatever aid to self-navigation they can lay 
hands on. So ends the True History, not with- 
out a promise of being continued ; a promise, 
however, that to use the words of an old 
friend in Don Quixote, Lucian “did not 
choose to remember.” 

Lucian’s dialogues abound in wit, but it is 
difficult to convey Greek wit into English 
words. In one place he introduces the 
Scythian Anacharsis laughing covertly at 
Spartan severities and unnatural resignation 
to suffering. The satirist slily remarks, on 
hearing of the whippings which were admi- 
nistered to the tingling boy-senators; “Your 
customs are very unlike ours, You are a 
much braver people than we. For we are 
so timid that we have not even the 
courage to let a man give us a slap in the 
face.” In another place, Lucian ridicules 
the superstitious funeral ceremonies of the 
ancients, complaining that men put an 
oboius into the mouth of a friend, as soon as 
he expires, without having previously ascer- 
tained what species of currency is legal tender 
in the other world! They dress the body in 
beautiful clothes, he conjectures, for fear it 
should catch cold by the way, or be seen 
naked by Cerberus. Have we not heard of 
some modern country, where the inhabitants 
defer the payment of their debt of gratitude 
and honour to private friends or public 
benefactors while yet there is celestial beauty 
in the widow’s mites, to discharge it with 
compound interest when the finest gold has 
lost its lustre. That amiable goddess 
Diana, is introduced to us by Lucian in 
another paper in a very unclassical state of 
mind, if repose be an essential characteristic 
of Greek divinity. King Aineus, it appears, 
has omitted to invite her to his grand sacri- 
fice, and Diana—who may be a goddess, but 
who looks much more like a naughty child— 
is represented as fretting and tuming, and 
filling Olympus with her complaints, while 
the other deities are feasting and making 
merry below. Can such temper dwell in 
heavenly minds? Can unhappiness approach 
those higher circles where nectar takes the 
place of champagne, and ambrosia succeeds 
to tourte meringuée? Lucian tells us they 
can. He points to Jupiter reproving tie 
insolenee of philosophers, who, on the bare 
word of Homer, declare the upper ten thou- 
sand blessed, asserting that happiness is 
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nowhere to be found out of the Olympian | 


Belgravia. “ What are we the better,” asks 
the father of gods and men, “for our nectar 
and ambrosia? See how hard we toil for 
mortals. Here’s poor Helios, for example, 
who has to get up early every morning, put 
his horses to, and gallop round the sky, 
wrapped all over in fire, and stuck fall of 
rays. Then poor Selene can’t close her eyes 
all night, but must take her everlasting 
round, lighting tipsy, disorderly people to 
their homes. As to Apollo, it is a wonder 
he is not as deaf as a post, so many persons 
come to consult him about future events. 
Then there’s Aisculapius, plagued to death 
with his patients ; the Winds tired of wafting 
ships and winnowing corn! Sleep weary of 
hovering round all living creatures, and 
Dream obliged to watch the livelong night. | 
But all that the other gods have to do is 
nothing compared to what I have to go 
through. For, first, I must take care that 
the rest of the deities who help me to govern 
the world do their work without bungling. 
Then I’ve a thousand things to do for myself 
—one must mind one’s own business some-| 
times—collecting rain, thunder, and light-| 
ning. Then I must be here, there, and| 
everywhere ; at Olympia to attend a heca-| 
tomb; at Babylon to survey a battle. [| 
must hail on the Geta, and feast with the} 
Ethiopians. And, when all the other gods| 
and mortals sleep, I must not close my eyes | 
for a moment.” 

Lucian indulges in the same delightful} 
banter in his Icaromenippus. Menippus, | 
weary of the endless disputes about ideas, | 
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laughter, dethroned the gods with his rail- 
lery, aud took from the pagan sages and 
poets their ancient prestige and canonical 
authority. The sworn foe of all shams and 
cheats, and quackeries, of all the posture 
makers of religion and philosophy, he worked 
conscientiously to undermine the temple of 
the old superstition, unconsciously to intro- 
duce a higher hope, a purer love, a nobler 
faith than Rome or Greece ever knew. The 
divine hierarchy faded. Jupiter dropped 
his thunder. Venus laid aside her cestus, 
Phoebus unstrung his bow. “They live no 
longer in the faith of reason.” The time will 
come when even the youngest Englishman 
will practically disprove the unpleasant im- 
putation “that the great system of facts with 
which the juvenile Briton is the most per- 
fectly acquainted are the intrigues of the 
heathen gods.” 


ONLY A GOVERNESS. 


Ir you look over the advertising columns 
of the Times, you are struck with the number 
of people in the world wanting to earn their 
daily bread. It is very rare indeed to see 
the same advertisement twice; so that it 
is evident that, for obtaining employment, 
advertising is the best medium. But do 
all succeed in gaining what they seek? 
Does the tradesman who advertises fora 
loan of thirty pounds for a few weeks to 
meet some pressing engagement, and who 
offers security to four times that amount, 
find some benevolent usurer to help him 
out of his difficulties? Does. the nobleman’s 











incorporealities, finites, and infinites, makes) family find that combination of cook and 
himself wings (like Icarus), and flies from} housekeeper for the sixty pounds per annum, 
Hymettus to Taygetus, then to Olympus, and} without perquisites, which it offers? Does 
then tothe moon. Here he has an interview) the careful mother find the desired young 
with Empedoeles, who, having leapt into the| person of ladylike manners and superior 
crater of Aitna, in search of the platonic education to undertake the entire charge, 
immortality, was carried up, he tells us, with! not only of her six children, but of their 
the ascending smoke, As he prepares to wardrobes, for a fifth of that sum. I had 
resume his aérial flight, Luna calls after him, formerly speculated during the hour I hired 
in a delicate female voice, and troubles him) the Times upon what the result of suck 
with a commission to Jupiter. “I lose all) advertisements would be. 





patience,” says the fair inconstant (that 
monthly changes in her circled orb), “at 
the treatment I receive from philosophers. 
One would think they had nothing else to do 
but to meddle with my affairs. They are 
always asking who lam? How big, long, 
aud broad I am? Why I sometimes look 
like half a plate, and sometimes have horns ? | 
Some say I am inhabited. Some that I hang 
like a looking-glass over the sea. And some 
spread a report that my light is not genuine, | 


A time came when I found my curiosity 
gratified, Circumstances compelled me: to 
have recourse to the advertising sheet, I 
drew up a neat advertisement, and it was 
inserted conspicuously after “ Required @ 
Family’s Washing.” I suppose washing is 4 
higher art than teaching. For, the half 
dozen advertisements setting forth the advan- 
tages of a good drying-ground, and that 
families’ washing is done in the first style at 
moderate charges, are always placed first on 
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and I steal it from the sun, Small thanks to, the list. Mine stated that a lady of good 
them, if mischief is not made between my! education and manners, would be happy @ 
brother and me! Pray tell Jupiter all this,| devote several hours of the day to the eulti- 
that he may break the heads of these natu-| vation and improvement of others. 
ralists, stop the mouths of logicians, blow up| Ou the morning my advertisement appeared, 
the Porch, set fire to the Academe, and put|I waited with feverish anxiety for the mes- 
an end to the talk of the Peripatetics.” senger who was to bring the letters from 
Thus Lucian shook Olympus with his the library at which, for a consideration, the 
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answers were to be received. The first that 
came I opened with a nervous trepidation. 
It was the printed circular of a magazine, with 
| my own advertisement cut out and pasted 
| therein, pointing out the great sale and circu- 


| Jation of that periodical both at home and_| 


} abroad, and describing the benetit I should 
| derive from using its columns to make my 


| desires known amongst the nobility, clergy, | 


gentry, and the public at large. 

The course of the day brought other letters, 
almost as disappointing. One was from the 
friends of an invalid old gentleman, who 
resided almost beyond the limits of omnibus 
| route. An appointment was made. I kept 
| it, and was received by a formal-looking old 
lady, a friend of the advertiser, who had 
undertaken the task of looking out for a 
| likely person, 


affluence. The lady, notwithstanding her 
| age, was dressed with some attention to the 


niceties of the toilette; her handsome black | 


silk dress, lace collar, sleeves, and cap, being 
in perfect taste. 


The house was large, well | 
| furnished, and everything about it bore un-| 
| mistakable signs of comfort; of, indeed, | 
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| now really anxious to learn, and to become 
acquainted with literature. She had heard 
much talk of three writers—Shakespeare, 
Bulwer, and Byron—but did not know which 
of them was still living. She had a desire to 
learn French, “afew words just to introduce 
into conversation. It looks clever; besides I 
visit Bullon in the season, and a phrase or 
two goes a long way there, I find.” Her time, 
she added, was much taken up with her 
numerous friends ; but, she was so anxious to 
get on and to surprise her husband on his 
return from one of the colonies (which would 
happen in a few months) that she had deter- 
mined to devote three hours a-day to this 
honourable task. She seemed so earnest 
and zealous for improvement, that I flattered 
myself I had now found the employment I 
had been seeking, for something above 
starvation pay. But, alas! I was again 
doomed to disappointment. On being asked 
|to name my terms, and replying (modestly 
as I thought) that half-a-guinea a-week 
would not be too much, I so startled the 
\lady by this exorbitant demand, that she 
required time to think it over ; and eventuall 























| This lady made known, in stately accents, | offered me the third of what I had asked. 
| that my services would be required each} At last an arrangement was made, by which 
| evening at six o’clock to read to her friend | I agreed to give a little less time for a little 
| until ten. For this the sum of six shillings|less money; and, four times a-week, BE 
| week was offered, with other advantages.|make a lengthy call upon Mrs. Smith. Her 
| These had need, I thought, to be very great ;| desire for improvement was genuine; but 
but, on narrow investigation, they were|she had considerable difficulty in the accom- 
reduced to one very slender privilege : |plishment of her purpose. Her fear of the 

“If you are punctual,” said my informant, |servants discovering her secret, constantly 
“you can always have a cup of tea. Mr.| interrupted our lessons; “if they did,” she 


Donnert, being a great invalid, is obliged to| said, “they would lose all respect for me.” 


beregular with his meals; and his hour for|She was confident that cook and housemaid 
tea is six exactly.” | could both beat her in reading and writing; 
I asked if the omnibus fare would be paid ;| but it would not do to let them know that. 
for otherwise it would be quite oe — aes ee room— 
for me to accept such terms. The lady was| which they did frequently with some mes- 
indignant. |sage, or something to be known—the con- 
“I never heard,” she replied, “of such aj fusion in which grammar and spelling-book 
preposterous idea! I thought all you ladies | were thrust out of sight under the table, 
ae ae ty oe re ee under x Oa sa, and the 
1appy of a walk. must be such a| flustered manner in which we began a con- 
relief after the confinement of the day.” | Versation about the oe — ae or 
“True,” I observed, very quietly, “but a|some other news of the day, must have 
walk of more than four aaiien oak anid four | revealed to their quick sight that there was 
— home, would be too much exercise even something more going on, than mistress would 
or health ; not to speak of the time that/| have liked them to know. 
would be lost; which, to people in my| Another lady offered me her four children, 
cireumstances, is a consideration.” between the ages of five and ten, to instruct 
This ended the interview. Scareely con-|in English, music, and French (if dancing 
descending to speak another word, the old|and Latin could be included, it would be 
ady ‘went slowly to the bell, rang it, and | more oe five mornings in the week, 
dismissed me with a cold “Good morning.” |from nine till one. For this one pound 
The writer of the next letter which led to! per month was thought sufficient remu- 
ome had been a in ne I ee Saal = = 
and was anxious, in mature age, to little. e reply I got furnishe 
repair in some degree her frequent errors | those curious instances of perverted logic to 
against the laws of Lindley Murray. This| which the framers of mean excuses are fre- 
lady admitted that she had not even availed | quently driven. It was actually asserted that 
erself, since her marriage, of the advantages | my task would be all the easier, and that my 
her husband’s position gave her to improve | services ought, therefore, to be purchased at a 
herself, as she might have done ; but she was| cheaper rate, because mamma’s little darlings 
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had never before been placed under any kind 

of instruction. The lady proceeded, more 

consistently, to assure me that her children | 
would give me “no” trouble ; they being the 

quickest, most obedient, and loveable children 
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vants, and economising tradesmen’s bills; 
for, in short, relieving this erratic widow of 
every responsibility as a mother and a mis- 
tress, I was offered the sum of ten pounds 
a-year and my board. 


i could possibly have to do’ with. She ad-| “Another lady who, in the evening of her 
mitted that something less than five shil-|days, had been left in dreary solitude, 
lings per week was a small recompense for | wished to meet with a daily companion of 
teaching and training four children four| agreeable manners and lively conversation, 
hours a-day five days in the week, but added| She must be musical, amiable, obliging, and 
that she thought she could put a little| welldressed. She must commence her duties 
needlework in my way, to make up a better| every morning soon after nine, and remain 





income. As my mornings only would be 
engaged, I could thus also turn the other | 
hours to advantage. It would make a change | 
from the teaching ; which, she acknowledged, | 
must be, as a constant employment, rather 
wearisome. 

This experience differed very little in one 
respect, from my other experiences. Almost 
every lady I waited upon spoke as one con- 
ferring a great favour, and seemed to put in 
a latent sort of claim upon the whole of my 
time, even when the hours mentioned in the 
negotiation were few, and the remuneration 
very niggardly. 

A widow next replied to my advertise- 
ment. She wished me to take charge of two 
little girls, aged respectively ten and twelve. 
She scarcely inquired from me my qualifica- | 
tions for the office of teacher; but laid greater | 
stress on my capabilities for managing a| 
household. She was, she said, absent from | 
home during a great part of the year; for, | 
when not travelling abroad, she visited her 
husband’s relations with her maid, from 
whom she had expectations ; and was there- 
fore obliged to keep up appearances before 
them. Her desire was to find some clever 
and trustworthy person, who could teach her 
children, attend to all their wants, and 
manage her household while she was away. 
This lady had scarcely attained the middle 
age, and made the most—by expensive and 
well-chosen dress—of considerable personal 
attractions. Something struck me that I had 
seen her before ; and, when she mentioned 
that each "autumn I should have the privilege 
of taking her children with her for a little 
while into the country, I remembered that I 
had once seen this selfish woman at the 
South Eastern Railway-station, huddling her 
two children and servants into a second-class 
carriage, and then securing, for herself, the 
best first-class seat she could find. 

The widow approached the subject of 
terms with caution, but not without tact. 
Everything connected with the situation was 
(as usual) pointed out as an advantage to | 
me; and, when all such “advantages” had | 
been piled up to the highest point, and set 
against (so as to lessen) my claim for remu- | 
neration, the lady mentioned the amount} 
of salary. For undertaking, not only the) 
intellectual, but the moral training of her'| 
two little girls; for attending to their| 
clothing ; for managing the house and ser- 


till eight or nine in the evening, She would 
bave to work, read, and play, and accompany 
the lady in her drives ou visits. ‘The appear- 
ance of this person was repellant. In her 
youth she might have been passable; but 
the cold grey eye and the stony-lookin 
features seemed to indicate that she had 
never been capable of a kindly feeling. - Yet 
[ felt a kind of pity for her, thinking 
that hers must have always been a. joyless 
existence. She looked as if it were impos- 
sible for a smile ever to cross her marble 
features. She repeated again and again that 
her companion’s dress must always be nice and 
ladylike, She had always been accustomed to 
have all around her in the best style. She 
had an intense horror of common things, and 
common people, and could not endure them 
about her, The reason why she preferred a 
daily to a resident companion was, that she 
knew, generally speaking, such people had 
friends ; and she could not be troubled with 
her visitors. If we came to terms, there- 
fore, it must be understood that I must 
provide a lodging of my own to receive 
my relatives or acquaintances in—of course 
before breakfast, or after supper. The 
statuesque old dame added the discouraging 
statement that she had tried many com 
panions, but that they had all left her after a 
few weeks, I did not wonder at this, from the 
frigid, unsympathising manner she showed to 
all about her, and therefore declined the ten 
shillings a-week which she thought a sufli- 
cient income for a lady to dress well upon ; 
besides keeping some sort of a roof over her 
head, 

Many similar letters came. The invariable 
reply 1 met with when I thought the remu- 
neration too small to be accepted was, “ That 
is your affair. You can do as you please 
about accepting or rejecting my terms; if you 
do not take them, there are hundreds of well- 
educated females who will only be too happy 
to do so.” And this always was spoken in 4 
kind of resentful tone, as if I had materially 
injured them by refusing their offers. But 
the argument is, alas, a just one, The 
circle of employment for women is too 
narrow, and the number of competitors too 
great; yet, although the market-price (the 
proper term, I believe, to be used on this 
occasion) for such talents is so very low, why 
cannot there be a better feeling exhibited 
towards the governess? She is endowed 
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A MAY DAY IN 


_ Charles Dickens.) 

with feelings like the rest of humanity: why, 
then, should those feelings be so carelessly 
outraged as they often are, and she made to 
feel that she is a being quite apart from the 
rest of the world—a kind of Pariah? Why 
should she be so often spoken of con- 
temptuously as “only a Governess ?” 


A MAY DAY IN THE PYRENEES. 


Our English May often recalls to me the 
days of a happy May spent in a valley of the 
Pyrenees; and thither I should like, for a 
short time, to transport my readers. 

‘The snowy mountains are tossed about on 
all sides, yet they do not chill us. They 
are the white-robed guardians of the vale ; 
but their awful presence is sufficiently 
removed from us; gentle slopes and green 
hills lead us on so gradually that we lose all 
fear, and looking up at them, say only, “ How 
beautiful !” 

And then how exquisite are the meadows, 
enamelled with spring flowers, daffodils, nar- 
cissus, and the brilliant blue gentianella! 





The foaming rills leap down the hill-side | 
with impetuous speed, and with a happy 
babble of inarticulate sound which seems on 
the very eve of becoming articulate speech, | 
I watch their Jast fall ; some join the broad | 
stream that flows through the valley with an| 
eager bound, others fiow in gently, almost} 
timidly, as if half-doubting what the new} 
life may bring. 

And then—for my picture is panoramic— 
I turn from the stream and look away over 
the fields to a house by the roadside. Itisa 
half cottage, half farm-house, with no trees 
near it, and with the desolate, uncared-for 
look that such houses have in the south of 
France, and more especially in the valleys of 
the Pyrenees, In front of it alow stone wall 
encloses a courtyard, in which are pigs, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, and a donkey. The donkey 
stands with his neck stretched over the wall| 
and his heavy head hanging down ; the pigs 
squeak and squabble and rustle in the straw ; 
aud—although I cannot see them—I know 
by that simultaneous scream and flutter that 


| 





the geese have taken an insane rush from one 
side of their domain to the other. One goose! 
stretches out its neck, and, without uttering | 
any sound, starts on an errand, the object of 
which no one can divine ; and then all the 
foolish fraternity stretch their necks and run, 
and fly, and cackle, and scream after it. The 
more dignified and ill-natured turkeys seem 
inclined, by the harsh tone of their remon- 
strance, to resent so uncalled-for and aimless 
& proceeding ; but eventually nothing comes 
of it, and in a few minutes the hens, who 
seem to look upon the laying of eggs as the 
one object of existence, resume their noisy 
self-gratulations at having achieved this| 
object. There are some rough blocks of 
wood by the stone wall which form a con- 
Veuient seat for five or six peasant women, 
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who are knitting, spinning, talking, and 
laughing in the sun. 

They all have the Béarnaise head-dress— 
a bright-coloured handkerchief bound closely 
round the hair—and each, according to her 
own device, has some additional protection 
from the sunshine which streams down, flood- 
ing the bright meadows, and quivering round 
the exquisite green of the willows and poplars 
that skirt the stream. 

One has a child’s red petticoat thrown over 
her head. With the instinct of a Béarnaise, 
she caught up the nearest thing at hand, 
Another has a woollen handkerchief knotted 
loosely under her chin, and some have the 
blue, oe linen apron, folded in four, 
and looking like a quaint device for a cap. 
There are two or three standing to gossip 
with the others, who, although it is not. yet 
nine o’clock, have already done their day’s 
washing. For five hours past you might 
have heard the splash in the shallow stream, 
and the dull thud thud of the heavy home- 
spun linen, which they wash by striking it 
repeatedly on a short plank, one end of which 
is raised and supported by a leg, and the 
other rests in the water. They have dried 
the clothes on a neighbouring hedge, or bank, 
sitting crouched near it, and knitting the 
while ; and now, having folded the cumbrous 
articles and piled them one above another on 
their heads, they are on the way home. 

All have discarded their most important 
item of winter clothing, namely stockings, 
and are barefooted, though some have huge 
wooden sabots lying by their side, The 
Déarnaise peasants seem to make a religious 
duty of carrying these ungainly canoes 
wherever they go, and although they do not 
wear them you may see them sticking out of 
baskets, among flowers, and vegetables, and 
bread, and meat, and poultry, 

Some boys are playing at leap-frog near 
the women ; rime of course, in French 
fashion. One boy stoops, resting head and 
hands against the wall, a second boy takes, a 
run, jumps on the back of the first, and from 
thence springs to his neck; a third bey follows 
the second, and a fourth the third, and so on, 
until the first boy sinks beneath his burden, 
and there is a sprawling mass of arms and 
legs in the dusty path. 

There are little barefooted girls skipping 
among the sharp fliuts of the road with as 
much comfort as on a boarded floor ; and by 
the side of a small dark-haired and dark-eyed 
girl, who talks less than any of her com- 
panions, there is one of the large, round, 
shallow wicker baskets, in which a Béarnaise 
will carry on her head to market enough 
vegetables, apples, méture or maize bread, 
and poultry to filla cart. This basket, how- 
ever, is shaded by the favourite huge scarlet 
cotton umbrella ; aud when the girl lifts, it 
slily from time to time, she is greeted by a 
shout from a baby beneath it of about four- 
teen months old, 
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The only clothing which the baby-hoy can 
rightly be said to possess is a white linen cap, 
tied tightly round his chubby face. Certainly 
there is a something intended for a shirt, but 
this flimsy garment is twisted round his neck 
in the guise of a collar. 

Every time the young mother—for such is 
the girl—peeps under the umbrella, baby 
makes an attempt to escape, and sometimes 
succeeds in scrambling out of his novel cradle, 
and having a little escapade in the road, and 
a neighbouring ditch ; at which it would be 
difficult to say whether mother or child is 
most diverted. Whilst engaged in one of 
these mock eager pursuits, a peasant on horse- 
back comes riding up, to whom the mother 
gives the child; and it is pretty to see him 
stroking the little bare soft limbs with his 
great brown hands, and trotting the laughing, 
crowing boy backwards and forwards along 
the road. 

This is one of those bright pictures which 
the memory retains we don’t know how or 
why, and which captivates us at first sight. 
And so I find myself returning again and 
again to watch the group; before long I am 
on friendly terms with the older women— 
always ready to gossip—and I have won the 
young mother’s heart by admiring and playing 
with the baby. One day, whilst her boy 
slept under the great scarlet umbrella, she 
told me the story of her life. 

I don’t know whether it deserves to be 
called a story, for it possesses neither dramatic 
nor melo-dramatic incident. I can’t help 


that, however ; I tell it as I found it, the| 


story of a young fresh life and love; the 
absorbing and life-long interest of a sweet 
and simple nature, 

Marie was the youngest of thirteen children, 
twelve of whom had died in early infancy. 
She, the thirteenth, though a small delicate 
child, had struggled on through childhood to 
girlhood, and from thence to motherhood, in 
spite of all the prognostications of neighbours 
and the fears and forebodings of her parents. 

These parents lived in the stone house in 
front of which we were sitting ; her mother 
was the witch-like old woman with the scarlet 
petticoat over her head, and her father, bowed 


down more with infirmity than old age, was | 


hobbling about the courtyard and rapping 
the pigs, which would get in his way, with 
his crutch. 

These people, like all the other peasants, 
their neighbours, possessed a house and one 
or two fields, and a right of pasturing a few 
sheep on the hills belonging to their commune. 
They also, like all the peasants in the Pyre- 
nees, lived hardly, fared badly, and grew old 
before their time. 

Marie’s mother had carried all the manure 
necessary for their land, tied up in large 
sheets, upon her head; because the path 
leading to the fields was too steep and inac- 
cessible for the donkey. And when the hay 
was cut, you might have seen a short file of 





| relatives; and the wise old men of the village 
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what looked like huge walking bundles, 
tottering down the hill-side. Marie’s mother 
and her neighbours were carrying the hay 
down as they had carried the manure up; 
and the neighbours were doing for her to-day 
what she would do for all of them in turns, 
Then there would be the maize to plant and 
to hoe and cut; the flax to grow and pre- 
pare ; and, before the long winter set in, an 
adequate supply of wood to be procured. If 
towards evening you had been walking up 
any of the exquisite transverse valleys through 
which the noisy rills dash down to join the 
main stream, you might have seen a woman, 
bent almost double, supporting herself by a 
stick, and dragging after her a huge load of 
wood, attached to her by means of a broad 
band of leather fastened round her head, 
She will tell you that she has fetched it from 
the forest many miles away, and tliat she 
must make many more such journeys before 
the autumn sets in, and the wolves begin to 
prowl about. 

Think of her hard life and scanty fare and 
insufficient clothing, you will scarcely wonder 
that fifteen years ago, when she was only 
thirty, she was not wrinkled but furrowed, 
hard featured, and hard favoured ; that her 
babies died young; and that petite Marie 
(La Petite, as they all call her) is so small 
and delicate. 

Marie’s father has lived an equally laborious 
life. and was a broken down man at fifty, | 
crippled by rheumatism, contracted in thie 
mountains, where he spends three months in 
the summer herding his sheep and goats; 
and suffering from all the maladies which 
poorness of blood and exposure to all weathers 
will engender. 

When Marie was only three months old, 
one of those calamities happened so frequent 
in the Pyrenees. It was winter time, and 
three men, who had a large stone barn 
between them in a field at some little dis- 
tance from the village, had driven in their 
sheep, and were giving them fodder for the 
night, when the relentless avalanche swept 
down and carried away barn and sheep and 
men, dashing them over the steep crags, 
hurling them on to the sharp stones beneath, 
and then covering all with the deep pure 
snow garment. 

For many days the bodies were not found ; 
but when at length they were carried home, 
the widow of one, who had long been ailing, lay 
dead of a broken heart. Husband and wife 
were buried together; and their one child, 
Gaston, a boy of twelve years old, was left to 
inherit the house of his fathers, a miserable 
cottage scantily furnished. Ail their other 
worldly possessions—namely, the sheep and 
the third share of the barn—had been 
destroyed by the avalanche. 

Poor Gaston was an orphan and without 
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who met to discuss what could be done for 
him, advised, that as his mother had a cousin 
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| and hardship make them so. 
| have given a day’s work, or a week’s work, 
| ora month’s work, and an occasional meal, 








0. people from Paris. 


| handy boy with sick people. 
| his mother’s nurse since he was seven years 


old. ” 
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in Bordeanx or Paris or Lyons—for she 


always said he was la-bas in the great city— 
Gaston had better set out and find his 
mother’s friends, and see if they would help 


| him. 


They are selfish, these poor people—want 
They would 


gladly to Gaston and his parents ; but they 
put away the thought which occurred to all 


| of them, that some one ought to take the 
| boy and feed and clothe him. 


So the father of La Petite went home and 


| told the arrangement to his wife, who sat 


with the erying baby in her arms, crying 
herself to think that on the morrow she must 
leave the little thing swathed and tied in a 


| basket, and hung up on a nail in the wall, for 


many hours. 
When she heard the plan, she said, “ What 


| will the people la-bas think of us when they 


see the poor boy walking through the streets ? 


| Depend on it, they will say hard things of us 
| inthe mountains when they hear that no one 


will take in a lad like that !” 
Marie’s father was moved; for the moun- 


| faineer is proud and touchy, anxious from the 
| first to find out what a stranger thinks of 


him, and to stand well in the opinion of the 
Of course, he also 

lieves that everything done in his village 
is known and talked about la-bas—a com- 


— term, including every place at a 
f tance, 


Marie’s mother was always tender-hearted ; 
and, seeing that her first speech had made an 


| impression, she added: 


“Jean, it won’t be all trouble and expense 


| tothe people who take him. Why, he will 


and he is such a 
He has been 


soon earn his own living ; 


>? 


And here she began to soothe La Petite, 


| who wailed piteously ; and Jean and she 


both wept to think they must lose this 
oungest child also. And so it happened 
fore long, that Jean had proposed taking 
Gaston, and the mother was already rejoicing 
aj the thought of the merry-hearted boy 
carrying her baby about in the sunshine, 


| and playing with it and nursing it as only a 


French boy can. 
_ Jean was a very prudent man—the highest 

praize the villagers can give—and he had a 
| Teputation to keep up. He therefore warned 
| his wife that she must not spoil the boy, and 
| make him think himself an object of pity 
because his parents were dead ; and all the 
| village goon knew that Gaston slept on straw 





| Ma corner of the shed with the donkey and 
the poultry. This met with universal appro- 
bation ; for they said the boy would learn 


| that he was living on charity, and that this| 


Was a different thing from earning one’s own 
living. He was a good lad, however, very 
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strong, very handy, very active, and very fond 
of the baby. This latter seems an attribute 
peculiar to French boys; all French boys 
like babies, and are better nurses than the 
girls. 

Gaston carried La Petite about with him 
all day long, whether he was at work or play ; 
and La Petite lived and grew, though she was 
always small and delicate. When he was a 
great strong fellow of twenty, she used to sit 
on his shoulder and go with him to the fields 
and to the mountains: and when the day 
came that he was to set out for Orthez and 
draw for the conscription, she accompanied 
him. He drew an unlucky number; for 
him there was no possibility of obtaining a 
substitute, and he must serve his time as a 
soldier. He said nothing, but lifted the 
child on his shoulder, and walked out of the 
town. When they were quite away from it, 
and in a lonely place, La Petite stroked his 
face and asked him to put her down, and 
then they sat by the road-side and wept. 

In the evening, however, when they had 
reached the village, and the other conscripts 
had returned, he joined them, and they all 
marched arm-in-arm through the streets, 
singing Partant pour La Syrie, as if they 
liked it. 

Poor fellows ! they left home with a heavy 
heart and many tears. No recruiting officer 
had set before them the glory of war and its 
chances of success. They only knew that 
year after year their comrades left the village, 
and no tidings were heard of them until the 
maire or the préfet received a melancholy 
list, which told that they would return no 
more. ’ 

Gaston, however, did return: he came 
back a bronzed and handsome fellow, with 
wonderful stories of his exploits and travels, 
which are still and will be for many years 
talked of in the village. Nothing was 
changed. Petite Marie was still La Petite ; 
and although she walked by his side instead 
of riding on his shoulder, he was as fond as 
ever of having her with him. He would not 
let such a little thing drag down wood from 
the forest, and though they went together it 
was Gaston who did all the work, 

For ten months they were as happy as 
loving brother and sister could be ; a then 
came Kaster time, when all the village went 
down to dance on the Place at Luz. Marie 
was the lightest and prettiest daneer in the 
whole canton, and she had promised to dance 
the whole day with Gaston, who was of 
course glad to monopolise a partner whom he 
found that all the other young men on the 
Place would wish to obtain. But one of the 
neighbours, la mére Bassy, when she heard 
of this arrangemeut, said : 

“Marie, you are not acting wisely; you 
are now fifteen, and ought not to be treated 
like a child.” 

So La Petite refused to dance several times, 
and Gaston was angry, and said : 











“Why do you quarrel with me, Marie? 
All the neighbours will think yow do not 
love me, when they see you treat me in 
this manner.” 

And Marie answered, all the hot blood 
flushing to her face and brow : 

“Why should I love you? You are 
nothing to me. And I think you might 
treat me as you do other girls, now that I 
am grown up and old enough to be married.” 

La Petite turned away, and did not wait to 
hear what Gaston had to say. But, indeed, 
he only stood looking after her for a few 
minutes, and then he walked slowly away, 
and danced with Léontine, the black-eyed 
bright belle of the village. 

La Petite was sorry, for Gaston did not 
forget her sharp speech all the summer ; and 
although he was as kind and thoughtful as 
ever in saving her the laborious work which 
most peasant women have to do, yet every- 
thing, even her household duties, seemed 
harder when Gaston was not near. 

And so the time passed on, and October 
came, and the maize was gathered in. This 
is always a time of rejoicing, for maize is the 
staple food of these peasants ; and, as on that 
year there was a very full harvest, Marie’s 
parents had to fix three nights for the neigh- 
bours to come in and help them rub the 
grains out of the ears. Of course they 
would also dance and sing, and eat roasted 
chestnuts; and what with this, and the 
work to be done, they would be up nearly 
all night. 

Léontine was to be there—Léontine whom 
Gaston had danced with on the Place, and 
visited nearly every Sunday since. When La 
Petite heard this, she resolved that she would 
not go into the room except to carry round 


the large basket of chestnuts from time to} 


time, and therefore she asked her mother to 
let her turn and roast and prepare them. It 
was very dreary to be all alone, and listen to 
the singing and dancing and laughing ; yet 
not so bad as to see Gaston sitting there 
beside Léontine, and her great black eyes 
flashing on him. 

Once there was a loud shout, and Marie 
knew that the pickers had found an ear with 
crimson grains, and that they would make a 
cirele, standing hand in hand, and all the 
men would kiss the girls. She knew Gaston 
would kiss Léontine ; and she listened for his 
voice, standing on tip-toe that she might 
hear the better. 

Just then she saw him watching her from 
the door, and she flushed up and spoke 
angrily, and Gaston turned and went away. 

On the third night the poor little heart 
was almost broken, for Gaston seemed angrier 
than ever. The small face looked so wan 
and thin, and the dark eyes had such large 
black circles round them, that the good- 


|her father 


igirl, and put his 
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natured Léontine was quite grieved, and 
insisted on giving up the pleasure of the part 


|to help Marie in the kitchen ; but La» Petite 


drove her out indignantly, fearing lest Gaston 
should follow. 

Once, as she was carrying in her basket of 
hot chestnuts, there was a shout for another 
crimson ear that had been found. She 
paused, and. found herself standing close b 
and Gaston. Her father said, 
“Thou art pale and weary, ma petite, Gaston 
shall give thee a kiss, and carry thy basket 
round for thee.” And then turning 
Gaston, who seemed not very ready to com- 
ply with this command, he continued: “Jt 
seems to me that thou art angry with the 
child, mon brave. Now that is not well 
done; thou shouldst remember that if she 
is flighty and strange to thee sometimes, asT 
have seen her of late, she is but a young 
girl; and she is a good child to her father 
and mother; we have never heard an undu- 
tiful word from her. Kiss, therefore, and be 
friends.” 

Gaston took the basket from the trembling 
arms round her, He 
scarcely touched her cold cheek with his lips, 
but the pain of it went through her heart, 80 
sharp, that for a moment she stood quite 
still, and then she turned and went back to 
the kitchen, and sat with her apron thrown 
over her face. She heard footsteps, and 
knew who was coming, but she could not 
get away. 

Gaston stood beside her, but for some time 
she could not tell what he was saying, for at 
the first sound of his voice she began to cry. 
At last it seemed as if some voice kept saying, 
over and over again, that Gaston loved her, 
and was going far away because she did not 
love him, and because his petite Marie would 
not be his wife. 

It was like the sudden clamour of chureh 
bells to one who stands beside a church 
tower, overwhelming, almost stupefying, and 
she sat with clasped hands, and the tears 
streaming down her face. 

“Shake hands, ma petite, let us part 
friends; let me see thy sweet face once 
more.” 

But Marie was motionless ; so he took her 
hand and drew away the apron. What was 
it in the large tearful eyes fixed on him that 
made him start and sit down by her side, and 
clasp her in his arms, and—yes, finish my 
story? For, at this point, Marie stooped 
and took up the boy from his basket, drew 
him tenderly forth from under the scarlet 
umbrella—the boy all finshed, rosy, and 
warm from his slumber. She kissed the 
little neck and arms, and bent over him, 
saying: 

“He is like Gaston, he is like his father, 
is he not ?” 
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